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An exhibition of an Hungarian Csardas upon the occasion of one of the monthly 

festivals of the Folk Dance Federation of California by the Palomanians, a 

member group of the Federation, with headquarters in Palo Alto. An article on a 

page 72 presents some practical suggestions for making folk dance costumes 
such as these. (Photo courtesy Philip Maron.) 
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“Hidden-Value” Fabric 


a ANOTHER REASON WHY VOIT IS ACCEPTED AS 
: AMERICA’S FINEST ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


These two fabrics look alike, but an athletic ball built with © 
one of them will outwear two balls built with the other. 
Fabric #1 is standard athletic ball type, +2 is Voit fabric. 

#2 was developed when Voit engineers decided that . : 


ORDINARY FABRIC Fabric is the backbone of an inflated ball’s performance, durability and 
WASN'T GOOD ENOUGH = adherence to perfect shape. Voit engineers knew that standard fabrics 
were not doing the job, and they set out to produce a fabric that would! 


$O VOIT BOUGHT Yes, we bought a fabric mill to develop this badly needed formula for 
AMILL... the “staple, carding, drawing and twist” process which would deliver 
the higher performance standard that Voit engineers demanded. 


VOIT DEVELOPED A = Yes, research did it. Now our fabric can be manufactured in quantity 
SUPERIOR FABRIC by our suppliers, made to precise Voit specifications developed in our 
own mill. We proved that although the above two fabrics look alike— 
the one on the right would double the playing life of a ball. That’s why 
Voit can say... 
No other ball—be it covered. with leather, rubber, plastic or 
‘“‘what-have-you”’— will match the performance, durability and 
high standards of Voit-built balls! 


THERE IS NO “OR EQUAL” TO A VOIT! 


FOOTBALLS BASKETBALLS 


* 


NEW YORK 10, CHICAGO 6, LOS ANGELES 11 


Final HAbdetic Equipment 


SOCCERBALLS VOLLEYBALLS 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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/ What gym suits are “better than 
ever” in smart looks? 1950 MOORE 
GYM SUITS! You'll love the imagina- 
tive styling and wide-awake colors... 
and so will, your girls! (Above: 
Moore’s sleek $25 Shorts, BS Blouse) 


“he a 3 What gym suits are “better than 


ever” in thrift? MOORE GYM SUITS, 
of course. Moore brings you the kind 
of economy that counts . . . well-made 
gym suits that last and give satisfac- 
tion for years—at schoolgirl prices. 
(Above: Moore’s pert, practical A44 
Romper Suit) 


Z What gym suits are “better than 


ever” in long wear? MOORE GYM 
SUITS again — with the strong con- 
struction and sturdy fabrics tha 
America’s Gym Teachers applaud and 
depend upon. Every 1950 Moore Gym 
Suit has “Engineered Seams” through 
out. (Above: Moore’s feminine tunic 
style D49) 


Above: Moore’s fresh, orig- 


inal $15 Shorts, B5 Blouse. 


Yes — in every way MOORE GYM SUITS are more outstanding tha 
ever! 1950 Moore leadership brings you designs attuned to the fashions 
as well as the gym activities, of today . . . beautiful, durable, unbeatable 
suits that are just what you and your girls want. To learn more abou 
America’s most popular Gym Suits, and to see all styles in full-color—- 
send for “Young Girls Fancy Moore Gym Suits” TODAY. 


MOORE COMPANY! 
932 DAKIN STREET, CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
11 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORE 
5225 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 
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Standards for Institutional Accrediting 


teachers of physical education. To fill positions 
in the schools many states permitted sub-standard 
teachers to be employed with little regard to their pro- 
fessional preparation. There is no way of knowing how 
many such individuals were employed or how many 
of them are still teaching with sub-standard prepara- 


( FEW years ago, there was a pent-up demand for 


tion. There are signs now that the demand for teach- 


ers is less than the supply on certain school levels. Time 
Magazine for the week of February 7, 1949, observed : 


The United States has more college students than ever before 
and that doesn’t mean it has the white-collar jobs for most of 
them. 


It goes on to point out: 


Chemistry and psychology will soon be overcrowded unless 
the student has a graduate degree. The field of personnel work, 
and some areas of secondary education (especially physical edu- 
cation, social science and English) are also crowded.* 


It would be impossible to determine the effect on em- 
ployment of newly prepared teachers of physical educa- 
tion if sub-standard teachers were to be eliminated. 

It is not hard to hazard a fairly accurate guess as 
tc the cause of the over-supply in physical education. 
There are more students enrolling in the professional 
courses in the schools that have been in operation for 
a long time, and there has been an alarming number 
of institutions adding the professional curriculum to 
their degree program. This increase in the number of 
students and the number of institutions would be all 
well and good if three things were assured: 

1. That the students are all being carefully selected 
and represent the very finest of teacher material. 


2. That there are sufficient positions available to 
absorb the students once they have received their pro- 
fessional preparation. 


3. That the institutions granting the professional de- 
grees are fully capable of offering the finest kind of 
instruction, 

That these three conditions exist is doubtful. If we 
can believe the stories told by some of our professional 
colleagues in “off-the-record” sessions at any conven- 


A paper presented on the symposium, “Challenging Problems in 
Physical Education” at the AAHPER convention, Boston, 1949. 


* Courtesy Time, copyright Time, Inc., 1949. 
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You may not agree with the author’s 

proposal in regard to accreditation. 

But think it over. It’s a problem 
urgently in need of a solution. 


tion, the third condition does not exist. For example 
there is the story about one college offering a degree 
in physical education with a staff of one man and one 
woman. The woman handles all of the service courses 
for the women students. The man coaches all of the 
intercollegiate sports, handles the service program for 
the men students, and teaches all of the professional 
courses leading to the degree. There is another institu- 
tion whose library holdings in physical education are 
housed in a bookcase which measures two feet by 
three feet, and which is owned by the department head 
and kept in his office. There is little reason to doubt 
the truth of such stories and such being the case it 
behooves every member of the profession to support 
some kind of action aimed at the protection of the 
profession. 

Several studies of the offerings of institutions in 
the professional program have been made recently (1, 
2, 3). In each case the findings indicate there is no 
pattern of course requirements common to all institu- 
tions. Accrediting procedures based upon specific 
course requirements would no doubt be received in the 
same manner as some of our own previous attempts. 


ISTORICALLY there have been three definite at- 
tempts to establish an accrediting scheme in physi- 
cal education. The first was proposed by Dr. W. Trus- 
low in the name of the New York Society, to the na- 
tional convention in 1898 and after a two-year study 
the Committee of Nine recommended that steps be 
taken to establish very specific standards for the -prepa- 
ration of people that would qualify them for one of the 
two certificates to be offered by the association, “In- 
structor of Physical Training,” and “Master of Physi- 
cal Training” (5, 8). The plan, while accepted by the 
general convention, was rejected after a study by the 
constitutional committee: 
The second attempt at accrediting the profession was 
proposed in 1913 by a committee headed by Dr. Charles 
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H. Judd after a study that lasted two years (6). This 
committee proposed once more that the association es- 
tablish a committee on accreditation and submitted, for 
the guidance of the proposed committee, a series of 
very specific standards which would serve as guides in 
the accreditation procedures. 

The third attempt to establish accreditation by the 
profession was made by the National Study Committee 
perhaps better known as The Neilson Committee (7). 
The work of this committee was without question one 
of the most thorough and far-reaching studies that had 
been made up to that time. Its influence has been far 
reaching. There is little doubt but that the profession 
has been greatly improved by the work of the Neilson 
Committee. The recommendations were again stated in 
terms of standards, specific courses, specific: content for 
each course, as well as year placement of each course. 
It will be recalled that the names of individuals willing 
to serve on a committee for the accreditation of insti- 
tutions according to the established standards were 
secured and procedures set up. It will also be recalled 
that the embryal plan could not survive the ordeal of 
birth. There is nothing in the published literature that 
would indicate the cause of the immature death. 


Underlying all three of the efforts to establish an 
accrediting procedure in physical education has been 
the concept of standards. The use of “Standards for 
Accreditation” implies by its title that it is of such a 
nature that it may be used to gauge with absolute au- 
thority an institution’s ability to meet the measures of 
quality, quantity, and kind necessary to produce a prod- 
uct of uniform characteristics much the same as the 
Bureau of Weights and Measures checks the pumps of 
a service station to determine the ability of the pumps 
tc deliver one full gallon of gasoline when the pump 
indicates it has delivered one gallon. The use of the 
term “standard” further implies that what it expounds 
is the true measure, such as standard yard or pound 
is the true measure. Standards for accreditation must 
also have the authority of an enforcement organization 
behind them. The proposal for use of standards implies 
that the established criteria represent the only acceptable 
manner of accomplishing the desired end, in this case, 
the preparation of physical education teachers. There 
is little if any flexibility in a standards procedure. There 
is no allowance of a tolerance for error. 


An example of this type of accreditation procedure 
may be seen in the one established by the National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music (4). They have adopted 
a minimum curriculum leading to the degree of bachelor 
of music which not only specifies the amount of time 
to be spent in the general area of culture as well as in 
music, but divides the time into lower and upper divi- 
sions of the curriculum; it provides specimen examina- 
tions relative to the general knowledge of music, and 
also sets forth the specific skill standards for students 
on specific musical instruments as well. 

The second method of accreditation is accomplished 
by the application of a plan of evaluation. Evaluation 
seeks a different system than the one used in a standards 
approach. Evaluation has been defined as the “process 
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American Assn. Society of College Physical] | N«t'l. aesn. of 
for R. P. R. State Directors Education Agen. Educ. for 
3 Members 2 Members 2 Members 


NATIONAL ACCREDITIWG COMMISSION 


MEMBERSHIP: Representatives from Sponsoring Organizations - 9 
Plus the Chairman fron each District Comnission - 6. Total - 15. 
DUTIES: Judges College Exhitit on National Basis. 


Central Zastern id-Yest Northwest Southern Pouthwest 
District District District District) District District 
9 Members| | 12 Memberg | 6 Members 4 Members || 13 Members| | 5 Menbders 


INDIVIDUAL STATE ORGANIZATIONS 

3 Member Committee on Accred- 
iting. 

Chairman serves on District District Commission approves 
Accrediting Commission. or disapnroves the. apnlicationa 

Committee reviews college from institutions on a district 
exhibit - checks details - Dasis. Makes recommendations 
presents exhibit to District to the National Accrediting 
Commission. Connission. 

Keeps State informed of action 
by District Commission. 

Other duties. 


Bzhibit to cover following: 
Furpose - Library - Misc. - 
Faculty - Student Services 
Curriculum - Adminietration - 
Inetruction - Phyeical Plart - 


Individual Colleges submit 
Exhibit for Accreditment. 
Txzhidit contains evidence of in- 
stitution to prepare teachers 

of physical education. 


A schematic for establishing an accrediting plan in physical education. 


of ascertaining or judging the value or amount of 
something by careful appraisal.” The heart of the plan 
of evaluation seems to be the idea of stating the pur- 
pose of an activity, program, or institution and the de- 
termination to see if the purpose has been or can be 
achieved. 

Here, then, are two different pathways that are open 
to the physical education profession; one is a pathway 
of standards which would attempt the improvement of 
the profession in terms of specific courses, specific fa- 
cilities, and specific staff requirements; the other path- 
way is one of evaluation which would attempt the im- 
provement of the profession in terms of the aims and 
objectives of teacher preparation established by that 
institution for physical education. 


W* must recognize that there are some agencies 
that are already performing accreditation of the 
institutions preparing teachers and we should clearly 
understand what they are. There are, of course, the 
regional accrediting agencies such as the North Central 
Association and the Southern Association. There are 
five such regional agencies. There are two national 
agencies that perform accrediting functions, the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities and the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Education. The As- 
sociation of American Universities has announced that 
they will discontinue their accrediting procedures so 
that there will be only one association functioning on a 
national basis. These regional and national associations 
are, as a rule, interested primarily in the institution as 
a whole and not particular phases of the institution’s 
activities. The American Association of Colleges for 
(Continued on page 117) 
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Central District Convention 


MONDAY, MARCH 27 


PRE-CONVENTION MEETING 
Central Association for Physical Education of 
College Women 


9:00-9:30 a.m. Registration. 
9:30 a.m. Morning session. 

Presiding: Miss Ruth Campbell, University of Wyoming. 

Address of Welcome: “My Philosophy of Physical Education 
as a Part of Education,’ Raymond Gibson, Provost, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Duluth Branch. 

Report of Committees: Membership; Constitution; Publicity ; 
Legislature; Research, “Teacher Load,’ Miss Elizabeth 
Grabeal, University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch; Com- 
mittee on Interpretation of Trends as They Affect Physical 
Education for Women, Miss Gertrude Baker, University 
of Minnesota. 

Business meeting. 

2:00 p.m. Afternoon session. 

Discussion: “Professional Preparation in Physical Educa- 
tion.” Report of the conference at Jackson Mills will be 
used as a point of departure. There will be leaders for 
the discussion of the sub-topics. 

7:00 p.m. Banquet. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 28 


PRE-CONVENTION MEETING 
Central Association for Physical Education of 
College Women 


9:00 a.m. Morning session. 

Discussion: “Professional Preparation in Physical Educa- 
tion” continued. 

2:00 p.m. Afternoon session. 

Address: “Analysis of Movement in Daily Teaching,” Miss 
Marjorie Wilson, University of Minnesota. 

Address: “Peer Groups,” Mr. Gus Turberville, Assistant 
Professor of Sociology, University of Minnesota, Duluth 
Branch. 

6:30 p.m. Smorgasbord. 


March 29—April I 
Duluth Hotel 
Duluth, Minnesota 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 29 


9:00 a.m. Registration. 

9:00 a.m.-3:30 p.m. School visitation. 
10:00 a.m. Executive committee meeting. 
2:00-5:00 p.m. Legislative Council meeting. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
8:00 P.M. 

Presiding: Dr. M. Gladys Scott. 

Greetings: The Honorable George W. Johnson, Mayor of 
Duluth, Minnesota. Mr. Alvin T. Stolen, Superintendent 
of Schools, Duluth, Minnesota. ; 

Address: Ethel Alpenfels, New York University, New York, 
“Patterns of Competition and Cooperation with Implica- 
tions for Physical Education.” 

9:30 p.m. Reception and dancing. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 30 


7:30 a.m. City Directors’ breakfast meeting. 

Chairman: Miss Eugenia M. Ziemer, Consultant in Physical 
Education, Minneapolis Public Schools. 

Summarizer: Mr. Gene Aldrich, Director of Athletics, St. 
Paul Public Schools. 

Discussion Problems: Philosophy of elementary school physi- 
cal education. Should the classroom teacher teach physical 
education? Should a special teacher teach physical educa- 
tion? Should there be a combination of the two? Methods 
of initiating corecreational and coeducational activities in 
secondary schools. Accident insurance plans for physical 
education students as well as for those in athletics. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

7:30 a.m. State officers’ breakfast meeting. 
(Continued on page 106) 


M. Gladys Scott Merle Henre L. R. Marti 
Secretary-Treasurer 


President President-Elect 
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to Medicine 


Common Grounds for Physical Education 
and Medicine 


LTHOUGH medicine developed primarily as the 
A art of healing, it has outgrown even this gigantic 
task. Medicine now means not only the restora- 
tion ef health but also its maintenance through various 
measures for preventing ill health. Fundamentally, 
medicine does not concern itself with just diseases. It 
concerns itself with the whole man—his life, his work 
capacity, his happiness. The truly great leaders of 
medicine have always been motivated by this point of 
view and have never lost sight of the man behind the 
disease. 


Physical education has its roots in the innate urge 
for physical activity. This urge is very strong in 
children and is indispensable for their normal develop- 
ment. In adults, although the intensity of this urge 
varies a great deal, complete absence may be considered 
an anomaly.. As in medicine, the leaders in physical 
education have in mind the whole man. ‘They are con- 
cerned with a balanced program, which will assure 
physical vigor and a happy, productive life. 

From a physiological point of view, the principal aim 
of the science of physical education is to discover the 
kind and the amount of physical activity needed by chil- 
dren for normal development, and by adults for the 
maintenance of normalcy of functions. This is, however, 
not the only benefit derived from physical education. 
Physical activities in the form of games have great 
sociological and psychological values. The mere fun 
derived from participation in games indicates, at least, 
a temporary adjustment to a group and to oneself, and 
a greater enjoyment of life. 

Early in the modern history of physical education, 
the therapeutic value of physical activities was recog- 
nized. Under the influence of Per Henrik Ling, 
Sweden pioneered in this field and, later, other countries 
joined in. Gradually, a therapeutic branch of physical 
education has been developed. Although it consists 
mainly of corrective gymnastics, most other types of 
physical activities may be used. This branch of physical 
education has been adopted either totally-or partially by 
physical medicine and neuropsychiatry. Such associa- 


This is the second in a series of articles on contributions of physical 
education to other related areas sponsored by the American Academy of 
Physical Education. 


Contributions of Physical Education 


tion between physical education and medicine in the 
past decade has given most fruitful results. 

In general the relationships between physical educa- 
tion and medicine may be briefly summarized as follows: 


1. Physical educators are responsible for selecting and 
conducting physical activities for children and adults 
whose health conditions have been previously ascer- 
tained and found to be normal by medical examination. 


2. Physical educators can give corrective* exercises 
under the guidance of physicians who have had ex- 
perience in orthopedics. 


3. Under the supervision of qualified doctors physical 
educators can conduct activities for individuals with 
physical or mental defects or deficiencies, or with 
impaired health. 


4. Physical educators do not advocate physical ac- 
tivities as a “cure all” remedy; yet, since there is a 
relationship between activities and the sense of well 
being, they believe the medical profession should take 
greater advantage of this relationship. 


5. Physical educators hope that medical schools will 
instruct their students in the medical aspects of physical 
education, in order to qualify them to give guidance 
to physical educators. . 

6. Physical educators believe that the medical pro- 
fession should promote the organization of a specialty 
which is known in Europe as Sport-Medicine. Under 
present conditions, a doctor of physical medicine may 
be a potential Sport-Doctor. 


Types of Physical Activities Used in Medicine 


Physical activities and exercises in medicine are _ 
usually called corrective or therapeutic. They are de- 
fined by Krusen* as: “The scientific application of 


' bodily movements designed especially to maintain or to 


restore normal function to diseased or injured tissues.” 

Exercises may be subdivided into passive, and active. 
Passive exercises are performed by either a manipulator 
or a mechanical contrivance. Active exercises may be 
performed without and with apparatus. They may also 


* Some physical educators do not like the term ‘corrective’ and 
prefer the use of the word “adapted.” The writers feel, however, that 
physical activity always should be “adapted” to the sex, age, and condition 
of the individual, whether or not a reason for correction exists. Therefore 
the word “‘adapted’’ may not imply correction at all. 

a 1F. H. Krusen. Physical Medicine. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
o., 1941. 
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be subdivided into dynamic and static (muscle setting), 
and into assisted and non-assisted. In assisted exer- 
cises some of the weight of the part moved is supported 
by an assistant, by special weights, or by water in which 
the body is immersed. In non-assisted exercises, as the 
name applies, no assistance is given. Active exercise 
may also be given in the form of games designed either 
for individual or group participation. 

According to their effects all exercises may be clas- 
sified as general and physiologic, or localized and 
kinesiologic.2, The purpose of physiologic exercise is 
to affect the body as a whole, or some particular system 
such as the circulatory, respiratory, or nervous. Since 
the functions of these Systems are interdependent, all 
of them are involved, although attention may be focused 
on one of them. The desired effect is achieved by the 


ARTHUR S. LAMB 
McGill University 
Montreal, Quebec 


oped the famous terrain cure around 1854. Kellogg 
later introduced this system in his Battle Creek sani- 
torium, and added some other devices. The importance 
of changes in intrathoracic pressure upon the blood cir- 
culation has been recognized and respiratory exercises 


have been promoted by Goldthwait.° 

Respiratory Diseases——Various respiratory exercises 
have been used for real or imaginary reasons to 
strengthen “weak” lungs. No doubt, the lungs are 
affected by movements of the chest. The blood cir- 
culation becomes greater, and the increased lung ventila- 
tion facilitates the clearing of the respiratory passages 
from the accumulation of mucus. The chest may even- 
tually become stronger, but, as to “weak” lungs them- 
selves, the writers are not aware of any scientific 
justification for either the concept or the treatment. 


JOSEPHINE L. RATHBONE 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York City 


use of exercises graded according to their intensity. 
Kinesiologic or localized exercises have the purpose of 
obtaining specific improvement in the motility of joints, 
in the functioning of muscles and other tissues, and in 
restoring lost coordinations or developing new ones. 


Physical Activities Used in Internal Medicine 


Cardiac and Circulatory Diseases.—It has been long 
recognized that a certain amount of muscular activity 
is necessary for proper flow of the venous blood. It 
has also been recognized that any long sustained pas- 
sive body position results in stagnation of the blood in 
various parts of the body. In the vertical position the 
feet and the legs will suffer first. In a horizontal posi- 
tion blood congestion will affect especially the chest. 
Patients with failing hearts, compelled to lie in bed, 
have found this position more uncomfortable than 
either a sitting or semisitting one. Prolonged bed rest 
may also result in vasomotor instability. Animal ex- 
periments have shown that even in cases of heart in- 
farcts physical activity is more beneficial than enforced 
inactivity. The importance of graded exercises for 
cardiac patients was recognized by Oertel, who devel- 


2E. C. Schneider and P. V. Karpovich. Physiology of Muscular 
Activity. 3rd ed. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1948. 

®W. Dock. The Evil Sequelae of Complete Bed Rest. Jr. A.M.A., 
125:1083, 1944, 

*z. R. Harrison. Abuse of Rest as a Therapeutic Measure for 
Patients with Cardiovascular Disease. Jr. A.M.A., 125:1075, 1944. 
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PETER V. KARPOVICH, Chairman 


Springfield College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Nutrition.—Although physical activities exert a great 
effect on nutrition, their value is often exaggerated. 
On the one hand they stimulate appetite; on the other 
hand they may be used in controlling obesity. One 
must bear in mind, however, that exercise alone usually 
fails as a weight-reducing measure, because it takes too 
much effort to burn so little fat. A lady, wishing to 
lose one pound of fat by walking up and down a stair- 
way in a two-story house, may have to climb it 1000 
times. 


Excretion —‘‘Sweating out” colds or some similar 
illness is practiced in various guises. A physician may 
prescribe an antipyretic which causes perspiration. The 
patient himself may use a hot lemonade for the same 
purpose, or undertake some vigorous exercise. The 
practice of “sweating out” colds by means of vigorous 
activities is, probabiy, based on coincidental improve- 
ment in the condition after vigorous exercise. Coin- 
cidental recovery from colds may occur after staying 
in bed, after taking one of many cold “remedies,” or 
even after mysterious manipulation of the neck. This 
“sweating out” should be condemned, if not on the 
grounds of personal safety, on the grounds of safety 
of other persons who may become infected. 


(Continued on page 98) 


5]. E. Goldthwait, et al. Body Mechanics in Health and Disease. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1941, p. 125. 
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36th annual meeting 


of the 


Midwest District 
Association 


March 22-25 


Hotel Sherman 
Chicago 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22 


9 :00-10:00 a.m. Executive Committee meeting. 

9 :00-7 :30 p.m. Registration. 

9:00-5:00 p.m. School visitation, universities and colleges, high 
schools, elementary schools. 

10:00-11:00 a.m. Nominating Committee. 


DEMONSTRATION AND DISCUSSION GROUPS 
SPONSORED BY ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION 


2:30-5:00 p.m. 


Elementary School Program 
Co-Chairmen: Ruth E. Lins, Rockford Public Schools; Clif- 
ford E. Horton, Illinois State Normal University. 
Discussion leader: Maura Conlisk, Illinois State Physical 
Education Department. 
2:30-2:50 p.m. Games for intermediate age groups, Vincent 
Viezbicke, Highland Park. 
2:50-3:10 p.m. An experimental approach for correlating 
rhythm and art at the primary level, Lilabel Steffan, 
Winnetka. 
3:10-3:30 p.m. Co-educational mixers for upper grades, Oma 
Massey, Harry Rusch, Wilmette. 
3:30-4:15 p.m. Discussion period. 
4:15-5:00 p.m. An integrated health inspection program, com- 
bining departments of physical education, nursing, speech 
and physical therapy, showing follow-up procedures in 
phsyical education, Oak Park Elementary Schools, Esther 
M. Oaks, narrator. 


Secondary and College Program 
Co-Chairmen: Dr. Helen Barton, University of Illinois, Navy 
Pier; J. Jones, University of Illinois, Navy Pier. 
2:30-2:50 p.m. Archery, Mrs. Olive B. Layer, national and in- 
ternational archery; modern dance, Miss Gloria Smith, 
Joliet High School, Joliet; field hockey film; motor fitness 
as related to posture training, Miss Inez Nagai, University 
of Illinois. 
Discussion Leader: Miss Verna Baker, Supervisor of 
Physical Education, Chicago Public Schools. 
2:55-3:15 p.m. Badminton, Mrs. Josephine Dyson, University 
of Illinois; tumbling and stunts, Miss Inez Nagai, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; volleyball skills, Miss Marie Kuglin, 
Calumet High School, Chicago. 


3:20-3:45 p.m. Basketball interpretations, Miss Gwen Smith 
Illinois State Normal University; Miss Mary Bell, Monti. 
cello High School, Monticello; Dr. Rachel Benton, North. 
western» University. 

4:00-4:15 p.m. Co-recreational volleyball, softball techniques 
for classroom work, Harry Dixon, Fenger High Schoo} 
Chicago. 

3:30-6:00 p.m. Legislative Council meeting. 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
8 :00-9 :30 P.M. 

Presiding: A. H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public School, conyen. 
tion manager. 

Greetings: Public officials, school officials. 

Address: Dr. Herold Hunt, superintendent, Chicago Public 
Schools, “Physical Education and Health Education’s Con. 
tribution to Total Education.” . 

10 :00-10:45 p.m. Reception. 
10 :45-1:00 a.m. Convention dance. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 23 
7:30-8:45 a.m. Breakfast meetings as desired. 


GENERAL SESSION 
9:00-10:15 a.m. 
Presiding: Edwina Jones, Immediate Past President. 
Address: Dr. Mark A. McCloskey, Director, Division of 
Community Education, New York City, “Well-Being in 
Our Time.” 
10 :30-12:00 m. Midwest Past Presidents. 
Presiding: Edwina Jones. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
10 :30-11:45 a.m. 


Recreation Section 

Chairman: J. T. Femal, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

Chairman-Elect: Walter Lipps, Director, Men’s and Boys’ 
Activities, Akron, Ohio. ‘ 

Topic: “The School Building, A Recreation Center for Stu- 
dents.” 

Speakers: “Is it the School’s Responsibility to Provide Recre- 
ation for its Students?” Foster Keagle, Assistant State 
Director, Health, Physical Education, and Safety, Spring- 
field, Illinois; “Can School and Municipal Departments 
Cooperate?” Vern Hernlund, Assistant Director of Recrea- 
tion, Chicago Park District, Chicago, Illinois ; “Whose Job 
is the After-school Recreation of Students?” Pat Holmes, 
Director of Health, Physical Education and Safety, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin; “How Can the School Coordinate with 
Other Youth Agencies?” Walter Lipps, Director of Men’s 
and Boys’ Activities, Akron, Ohio; “School-Park Plan— 
What is it?” Robert Everley, Superintendent of Parks and 
Recreation, Glencoe, Illinois. 

Discussion. 

Business meeting. Election of officers. 


Research Section 

Chairman: Arthur S. Daniels, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Chairman-Elect: Charles C. Cowell, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Reports on Research Projects: “The Body Physique of Col- 
lege Women and Its Relationships to Certain Physiological 
and Performance Variables,” Sally Houston, Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio; “A Study of Some Differentials 
of Purdue Male Freshmen Based Upon the Election and 
Non-Election of Physical Education,” Clarence T. Hutch- 
ins, Plymouth High School, Plymouth, Indiana; “Some De- 
velopments in College Laboratory Facilities for Research in 
Physical Education,’ Paul A. Hunsicker, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Business Meeting. Election of officers. 
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Lou Hollway Ann Finlayson 
President President-Elect 


DEMONSTRATION AND DISCUSSION GROUPS 
SPONSORED BY ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION 
10 :30-11:45 A.M. 
Elementary School Program 
Co-Chairmen: Ruth E. Lins, Rockford Public Schools; 
Clifford E. Horton, Illinois State Normal University. 
Discussion Leader: John Ludlam, Maywood Public Schools. 
10 :30-10:50 a.m. Latin-American Study: integration of social 
studies, music, art, and rhythms, Lorena Porter, Dorothy 
Dodd-Glencoe. , 
10:50-11:10 a.m. Progression of skills and lead-up games to 
volleyball, grades 3-6, Marion Holloway and Robert Lind- 
sey, Rockford. 
11:10-11:30 a.m. Varied rhythmic activities at the primary 
level, Phoebe Bleecker, Kenilworth. 


Secondary School Program 
Chairman: Jane Axtell, Oak Park. 
10:30-10:50 a.m. Conditioning through modern dance (for 
girls), Dorothy Jackson, Evanston Township High School. 
10:50-11:10 a.m. Conditioning through sports (for boys), 
Robert P. Reihsen, Evanston Township High School. 
11:10-11:30 a.m. Conditioning through adapted activities (for 
the restricted), Molly Imlach, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
High School, London, England (students from Von Steu- 
ben High School, Chicago). 


College Program 
Co-Chairmen: Dr. Helen Barton, University of Illinois, Navy 
Pier; J. Jones, University of Illinois, Navy Pier. 
10:30-11:00 a.m. Golf, Leon Kranz, Northwestern University. 
11:00-11:30 a.m. Beginning tumbling for mixed groups, Erwin 
Byer, University of Chicago. 
12:00-2:00 p.m. Luncheon meetings as requested. 
2:30-3:00 p.m. Official visitation of the commercial, educa- 
tional, and visual-aids exhibits. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
3:00-4:45 p.m. 
City Supervisors’ and Directors’ Section 
Chairman: Joseph Bradley, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Public Schools, Akron, Ohio. 
Chairman-Elect: F. G. Kiesler, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
Symposium: “Physical Education Problems from the Admin- 
istrative Viewpoint,’ Mr. Matthew Goffney, Superintend- 
ent, New Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois; “Prob- 
lems Concerning Facilities and Their Usage,” Mr. Robert 
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Clifford Horton 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Everly, President, American Institute of Park Executives, 
Glencoe, Illinois; “Problems Universities and Teacher- 
Education Institutions are Facing In Developing Major 
Physical Education Programs,” Mr. Howard Leibee, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Question and discussion period. 
Business meeting. Election of officers. 


Dance Section 


Chairman: Nancy Gregson, Ohio State University, Columbus, 


Ohio. 


Chairman-Elect: Eleanor Forsythe, Indiana State Teachers 


College. 


Business meeting. Election of officers. 
Lecture-demonstration. Group discussion of comments and 


questions arising from the lecture-demonstration. 


Safety Section 


Chairman: A. E. Florio, University of Illinois, Urbana, 


Illinois. 


Chairman-Elect: Russell Coffey, Bowling Green State Uni- 


versity, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Speakers: “Safety and Health,” Dr. G. T. Stafford, Univer- 


sity of Illinois; “Safety in Women’s Sport Activities,” 
Miss Gertrude Eppler, Bowling Green State . University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio; “Safety in Men’s Sport Activities,” 
Homer Allen, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana; “The 
Lane Tech Program of Driver Education,’ Mr. Royal 
Browne, Lane Tech High School, Chicago, Illinois; “Na- 
tional Safety Council Services to Teachers,” Wayne 
Hughes, Head, School and College Division, National Safety 
Council, Chicago, Illinois. 


Discussion: Question and answer period. 
Business meeting. Election of officers. 


Therapeutics Section 


Chairman: Helen Yeakel, Indiana University, Bloomington, 


Indiana. 


Chairman-Elect: R. E. Shelton, University of Illinois, Cham- 


paign, Illinois. 


Business meeting. Election of officers. 
Speakers: “Physical Medicine and the Physical Education 


Major,” Worley H. Kendall, M.D.; “The Internist Looks 
at Individualized Physical Education” (speaker to be an- 
nounced), “The Foot and Ankle,” Philip Lewin, M.D. 


Discussion: (Leader to be announced.) 


(Continued on page 105) 
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Costuming the Folk Dance 


JULIA H. POST 


Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Do you know how to improvise a German or Marken yoke, a Brittany vest, 
a Swedish cap and bodice, or a French apron for folk dancing from materials 
at hand? Here are some practical suggestions for making folk dance 


terials which leads to a better understanding of 
the people from whom the dances come as well 
as an appreciation of the culture of that people is the na- 


O° of the types of folk dance background ma- 


tional costumes. The use of plates, slides, costume dolls, | 


and other illustrative materials, in introducing the 
dances of other countries greatly increases interest in 
the dances themselves. The dressing of costume dolls, 
also, is an effective means of arousing interest in na- 
tional costume. 

The performance of many national dances, if done 
correctly, is in part, dependent upon the costume. The 
swirling skirts of the costumes of many of the Slavic 
groups are an integral part of the dance, as is the hold- 
ing of the full skirt in some of the French dances, and 
the use of shoes with heels is necessary to produce the 
foot sounds of many dances. Doing such dances in the 
type of costume used for physical education classes de- 
tracts greatly from the spirit of the dance. Too, the 
great majority of folk dances are couple dances, and 
in classes where a mixed group is not available, it adds 
greatly to the ability to do the dances easily to have 
some distinction between the two members of a couple. 

The recent revival of interest in folk dance among 
recreation and civic groups has led to a good deal of 
published material on folkways and folk costumes. 
Many of the popular magazines carry articles on the 
subject and many papers carry pictures of ethnic groups 
in this country in their rotogravure sections. There is 
a wealth of valuable material available to those inter- 
ested in gathering it. Chief among sources, of course, 
are such periodicals as travel magazines. The plates in 
these are excellent and provide authentic source ma- 
terials. 

In order to stimulate interest in folk costumes and 
increase the effectiveness of teaching folk dance, it is 
desirable to have the students wear reproductions of 
costumes. In many cases this can be done by the stu- 
dents themselves from materials which they have avail- 
able or which they may secure. Many articles of ap- 
parel currently in use can be used or adapted. For 
instance, pajama trousers in gay stripes or colors can 
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costumes which look authentic. 


be used as full-length or knee-length pants for the boys. 
Sleeveless vests or jerkins or jackets may be used. The 
“new-look”’ ruffled petticoats, ballerina skirts, and ruf- 
fled skirts lend themselves beautifully to costumes, as 
do dirndl dresses, peasant blouses, and housecoats of 
bright colors and prints. 


oem presenting folk dance programs, it is almost 
essential to provide authentic reproductions of na- 
tional costumes. An adequate costume wardrobe for 
presenting folk festivals from many countries may prove 
to be an expensive proposition and quite beyond the 
reach of the average group. It is possible, of course, to 
have the participants provide their own costumes, but 
this, again, is often not feasible or desirable. For this 
reason, some suggestions are presented which may be 
helpful for the development of a basic costume ward- 
robe in which the various items may be used in the 
costumes of a number of nations. Peasant costumes are 
fundamentally not dissimilar, their chief points of dif- 
ference being in the accessories, such as caps, collars, 
aprons, and yokes and in the jackets or coats of the 
boy’s costume. 

A costume wardrobe should consist of basic costumes 
for the girls in the number desired, and at least four 
sets of sleeves, a variety of yokes, caps, and aprons. For 
the boys, jackets, plain and full trousers, pillbox caps, 
and hats with brims can be used. A variety of acces- 
sories may be added if desired and needed. 

A basic costume for a girl may be made of a solid 
color or black material and used as a foundation for a 
variety of authentic reproductions of national costumes. 
The skirt should be made very full and gathered into 
a snugly fitting sleeveless bodice. With this as a foun- 
dation, any number of costumes may be developed. 
Various types of sleeves may be used. It is advisable 
that the sleeves be made with.a shield or attached to an 
underbodice. The neckline of the bodice should be made 
low so that a variety of yokes may be attached. If de- 
sired, a colored bodice may be worn over the foundation 
bodice, or a blouse may be worn under it. The bodice 
and skirt mav be made separately, but for convenience 
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Diagram 4a 


Diagram 3c Diagram 4b 
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Diagram 1b 


Diagram 2f 


in assembling and in wearing the costume, the attached 
bodice is preferable. The opening for inserting the ker- 
chief will give the effect of the type of bodice used for 
some of the French, Austrian, and Swiss costumes as 
shown in Diagrams la and lb. Diagrams 2a, 2b, 2c, 2d, 
2e, 2f show the sleeves, and Diagrams 3a, 3b, and 3c 
show the various types of yokes and suggestions for 
making them. By the use of the sleeves and yokes or 
kerchiefs and aprons, this basic costume may be used 
for any number of national costumes. 

In some cases caps may be used for more than one 
national costume, with some slight changes and modifica- 
tions. For instance a cap used for a Marken costume 
from Holland may be so modified as to be used for a 
costume for Brittany or some of the other French pro- 
vincial costumes, as indicated in Diagrams 4a and 4b. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Minnie L. Lynn 
President-Elect 


C. Walter Kadel 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Eastern District Convention 


MONDAY, MARCH 20 
PRE-CONVENTION MEETINGS 
8:00 a.m. Registration. 
Dance Section 

9:00 a.m.-11:00 p.m. Registration for the entire day is $3.50; 
morning or afternoon session is $2.00; for students all day, 
$2.00; for students for morning or afternoon session, $1.00; 
square dance calling session, only, $.75; folk and square 
dance party, admission free. (Participants should bring 
work suits.) 

Chairman: Elizabeth Burtner, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 

9 :30-10 :50 a.m. 

“Modern Dance Techniques and Composition,” Evelyn Davis, 

Director, Dance Playhouse, Washington, D. C. 
11 :00-11:50 a.m. 

“Music for Modern Dance,” Virginia Csonka, composer-ac- 
companist, Dance Playhouse and George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

12 :00-1:00 p.m. 

“Percussion for Dance,” Franziska Boas, New York City. 

2:30-3:20 p.m. Demonstration of creative dance, junior high 
school level, Evelyn Davis. 

3:30-4:10 p.m. Demonstration of social dance, junior high 
school level, Mrs. Eileen Zavaglia and Mr. Nicholas Kuch- 
ova, Atlantic City Public Schools. 

4:15-5:15 p.m. Square dance calling session, Ed Durlacher. 


8 :30-11:00 p.m. Folk and square dance party, Ed Durlacher 
and Murray Driller. 


VISITATIONS 
9:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. Visitations to schools, recreation cen- 
ters, and clinics. 


12:30 Noon. Luncheons. 


Research Council 
2:30-5:00 P.M. 
Chairman: Joseph Bressler, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 


March 21-24 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Atlantic City 


Chairman-Elect: D. B. Van Dalen, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Secretary: Alma Von Steeg, Rumson High School, Rumson, 
N. J. 

Topic: “Sports Skills and Their Measurement” 

Speakers: To be announced. 


ADDITIONAL MEETINGS 

3:30 p.m. Executive and Program Committee, Eastern District 
Association. 

6:30 p.m. Dinner meeting, Executive Committee and exhibi- 
tors. 

8:00 p.m. Organization meeting of Working Conference, East- 
ern District ‘Association, for consultants, group leaders, 
and delegates to Conference. 

Chairman: Lloyd Jones, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 

“The Purpose of the Conference,” Thomas C. Ferguson, 
President, Eastern District Association, AAHPER. 

“The Plans of the Conference,’ Lloyd M. Jones, Director, 
Working Conference. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 21 
7:30 a.m. Breakfast meeting, Steering Committee of the 
Working Conference, Lloyd Jones, chairman, Dorothy Ains- 
worth, George Ayars, Thomas C. Ferguson, Marie Schuler, 
Herbert Steiner. 
8:00 a.m. Registration. 


Dance Section 
9:00-9:45 a.m. 
Chairman: Elizabeth Burtner, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. Demonstration of creative dance, 
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elementary school level, Gladys Andrews, New York Uni- 
versity. 
9 :45-10 :30 A.M. 
Demonstration of folk and square dance, junior high school 
level, Murray Driller, New York City junior high schools 
and Queens College. 


Group Meetings of the Working Conference 


9 :00-12 :30 NOON. 
Group A: PRESIDENTS, PRESIDENTS-ELECT, AND 
Past PRESIDENTS 

Chairman: Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Summarizer: John Shaw, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
Group B: SECRETARIES, TREASURERS, AND MEMBERSHIP 

CoMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

Chairman: George Makechnie, Sargent College, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. 

Summarizer: Marie Schuler, Kenmore Public Schools, Ken- 
more, N. Y. 

Group C: Epirors 

Chairman: George Ayars, Department of Public Instruction, 
Dover, Dela. 

Summarizer: John Richards, Sr., Newark Public Schools, 
Newark, N.J. 

Group D: CoNVENTION MANAGERS 

Chairman: Elmon Vernier, Baltimore Public Schools, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Summarizer: Nelson Walke, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 
Group E: AssoctaTION ACTIVITIES AND CONVENTION 

PROGRAM CHAIRMEN 

Chairman: Lowell Drake, Erie Public Schools, Erie, Pa. 

Summarizer: Herbert Steiner, Baltimore County Public 
Schools, Towson, Md. 

Group F: ConstTRUCTION AND OPERATING CopDES 
CHAIRMEN 

Chairman: Dorothy McQueen, Philadelphia Public Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Summarizer: Howard Richardson, Department of Education, 
Augusta, Maine. 


Visual Aids 
9:00 A.M. 
Chairman: George Gloss, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland. 
Program: Outstanding films in sports, health, physical educa- 
tion, recreation. 


10:30 a.m. Visit exhibits. 


Student Section 
11:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 


Chairman: Dorothy Simpson, New Jersey College for Women, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Secretary-Reporter: Eleanor Berge, student, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Topic: “Successful Teachers of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation” 
Program: To be announced. 
12:00 Noon. Visit of Executive Committee, Eastern District 
Association, to Exhibits. 
12:30 p.m. Luncheons. 


College and University Physical Education for Men 
2:00 p.m. 

Chairman: Colonel F. M. Greene, U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y. 

Topic: “An Evaluation of the College Physical Education 
Program,” Dr. Frank Lloyd, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, City College of New York. 

Panel Members: Ellis Champlin, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany, N. Y.; Arthur A. Esslinger, Springfield 
College. Snringfield, Mass.; Ray Oosting, Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Pictures—Discussions—Demonstrations—Clinics— 
Lectures—Exhibits—Awards—Come and Discuss Your 
Problems in a Friendly and Helpful Atmosphere 
Plan Now to Attend the Meetings—Fun, Frolic, Food 


Reservations are to be made directly with Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Eastern District Association Convention 
Headquarters. For student accommodations write to 
Mazie V. Scanlan, convention chairman, School Adminis- 
tration Building, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Community Recreation 


2:00 p.m. 


Chairman: George K. Makechnie, Dean, Sargent College, 
Boston University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Periop I 
Topic: “Family Recreation, Present and Future” 
Speaker and Discussion Leader: Dr. James A. Wylie, Boston 
University. 
Pertiop II 
Topic: “Baltimore County Project” 
Speaker: Dr. Hubert Snyder, Director of Recreation Com- 
mission, Baltimore, Md. 
Pertop III 
Topic: “Outdoor Leadership Training Program at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland” 
Speaker: Dr. William Vinal, University of Massachusetts. 
Periop IV 


General discussion and questions from the floor. 


Elementary and Secondary School Health 


700 p.m. 


Chairman: Grover Mueller, Board of Education, Philadelphia, 
Pra. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Mary E. Bowen, Department of 
Health Teaching, Syracuse Public Schools, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Topic: “The New Health Education Bulletin for the Ele- 
mentary Schools of New Jersey” 

Speaker: Lula P. Dilworth, Assistant in Health Education, 
Department of Education, State of New Jersey. 

Topic: “Mental Hygiene—Its Place in the Course of Study 
in Health Education in Secondary Schools” 

Speaker: Elizabeth McHose, Assistant Professor of Physical 
and. Health Education, Teachers College, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Topic: “Sex Education—Its Place in the Course of Study in 
Health Education in Secondary Schools” 

Speakers: Hazel C. MacLean, Bartram Senior High School, 
Philadelphia, and Everett A. Hort, Central Senior High 
School, Philadelphia (teachers of physical and health edu- 
cation and members of the Health Education Course of 
Study Committee for Secondary Schools, Philadelphia). 

Election of officers. 


Visual Aids 


:30 P.M. 


Chairman: George Gloss, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland. 

Program: Outstanding films in sports, health, physical edu- 
cation, recreation. 


Public Schools 


:30 P.M. 


Chairman: Lewis S. Harris, Department of Education, Bel- 
mont, Mass. 

Speaker: Grace Felker, State Department of Education, Con- 
cord, N. H. 

Totic: “Physical Education in the Community of 5,000 and 
Under” 

Speaker: Howard Richardson, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Augusta, Maine. 


(Continued on page 110) 
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_ Experience First, or a Master’s Degree? 


yee question will be asked by many students in the 
' & June, 1950, class in our teacher-training institutions ; 
the answer, however, will differ according to who gives 
it and to whom. This article is written from the point 
of view of one employer; another may take the oppo- 
site point of view. Perhaps another employer, or a 
major professor may respond at a later date. 

The senior in the major department has often for- 
gotten a great deal about his elementary school or high 
school experiences. He likes the activities, and cherishes 
the responsibilities he is given in the service program. 
He has read all the books, knows just how roll should 
be called, how the locker room should be supervised, and 
the individual differences considered. He can glibly 
give the answers and is very secure in his opinions on 
matters of principle and philosophy. He then does his 
student teaching ; he may teach in a controlled training 
school, with classes an ideal size, children quite homo- 
geneous. 

He might, however, do his teaching in a neighboring 
public school where he is obliged to teach the subject 
and not the children for, of course, he has to get there 
quickly and leave after two hours and, hence, cannot 
see the entire school situation. If the class he is teach- 
ing is in an assembly program, playing in the intra- 
murals, being disciplined by the principal for some act 
of misbehavior which happened in his class, he is off 
at college playing in his own intramural schedule or 
attending a lecture. Perhaps he may be fortunate 
enough to really become a part of the school, to stay 
there all day for many weeks, and teach the children 
rather than swimming, for example, but this. chap is 
the unusual case. 

After his student teaching, graduation is very near; 
he likes the alma mater so much he would like to teach 
in the college (of course he knows the college job— 
he’s seen it today and just yesterday). His major pro- 
fessor has talked about a graduate assistantship, or 
getting a master’s degree and coming back as an in- 
structor (for a college requires a master’s degree of 
all its instructors). 

Right here the writer makes a plea in support of 
the old adage “Learn by doing,” which is much abused 
but still very true. Here are the author’s reasons for 
this advice: 

1. The new teacher needs the experience of teaching 
in a real situation, where he takes the major responsi- 
bility, where he sees the entire school at work, where 
he makes mistakes, and where he has success. 

2. There is great joy and challenge in the elementary 
and secondary school fields. There is as much need 
for highly trained people at these levels as in the college 
areas. It is impossible for the new teacher to under- 
stand this if he decides to get his master’s degree im- 
mediately and go directly into college work. : 
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3. He may be interested in teacher-training. To 
achieve this he should, and must have real experience 
on all the levels of teaching. The chief criticism of 
those who employ the student and of the young gradu- 
ate, is the impracticability of some of the college teach- 
ers; i.e., the fact that people who are in some of the 
teacher-training schools do not really know the prob- 
lems in the public schools. 

4. He will get so much more out of his study for 
the master’s degree for he will know what he does not 
know, and what he wants to know. He will be a 
greater joy to the professor for he will know how to 
organize, how to direct, and how to learn. 

Convincing? Perhaps not. It is fun to stay on in 
school, and certainly one has a lot more security in 
being safely “a student,” and in getting one more 
degree. But how about that old -American courage 
needed in getting out and doing the harder job? Think 
it over.—Helen Manley, Public Schools, University 
City, Missouri. 


Who Shall Teach Elementary School 
Physical Education? 


a way, this is like asking, “Who shall bring up the 


child, the father or the mother?” It is not a matter 
of either-or. Why? Because neither is equipped to do 
the job alone. Why not the physical education teacher 
alone? For one thing, she often has such a class load 
and so many classes that she cannot come to know in- 
dividual children well enough to use her specialized 
training and knowledge for serving their real needs. 
In many communities, physical education is not recog- 
nized as anything but “unimportant free play,” so she 
is not given space, equipment, time, to use her special- 
ized training. Often she has gone to a teacher-training 
institution where the learning pattern of the “child as 
a whole” has not been stressed, where learning has 
centered around the reactions of the child in physical 
education situations, where courses in child care and 
development are taught without specific application to 
the field of physical education. No matter how ideal 
her setup, how adequate her training, she does not see 
children in certain kinds of situations which have mean- 
ing in terms of teaching children in physical education. 

Why not the classroom teacher alone? For one thing, 
while she may have the point of view, she may not be 
a person who can do or enjoys doing vigorous motor 
activity with children. She has had four or five years 
of training in a variety of phases of learning, and has 
not, in all probability, had time for the scientific and 
detailed learning of the field. In many communities, 
she is held solely responsible for “important academic 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Health Education 


At the October meeting of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, the School Health Section approved a motion suggesting 
that a committee be set up in the health education division of 
the AAHPER, the American School Health Association, and 
the School Health Section of the American Public Health 
Association, for the purpose of determining more effective 
means of cooperation on projects of mutual interest. 

The National Mental Health Foundation announces that $500 
and an appropriate citation will be presented in the spring of 
1950 to the man or woman employed as a psychiatric aide or 
attendant in a United States mental hospital who is judged to 
be worthy of the title, the “Psychiatric Aide of the Year.” Cash 
awards of $50 each and appropriate citations will be made to 
those five nominees named worthy of honorable mention. The 
award will be made on the basis of the following qualifications : 
(1) skill, initiative, and imagination in the discharge of duties ; 
(2) kindness and devotion to the patients in his or her care; 
(3) citizenship as demonstrated by his or her participation in 
the life of the community; (4) ‘evidences of outstanding services 
to patients during the past year. 

The Minnesota Departments of Health and Education an- 
nounce the appointment of Edward J. Dvorak as school health 
consultant. The services of Mr. Dvorak on a consultant basis 
are available to schools interested in the development of im- 
proved health programs. 


Allied Youth, Inc., 1709 M Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C., 
is an independent organization working almost entirely in the 
high schools. It organizes posts or clubs through which to 
carry on a program of education, recreation, and personality 
guidance. It is particularly concerned with the problem of 
alcohol education. 


During the week of November 28—December 3, the Confer- 
ence on Undergraduate Preparation of Student Majors in Health 
Education was held at the U. S. Office of Education. Forty 
representatives of twenty-four institutions preparing under- 
graduate majors in health education as well as representatives 
of the Office of Education and the AAHPER participated in the 
conference. Cultural, professional, and specialized aspects of 
the curriculum were considered. H. F. Kilander of the Office 
of Education was chairman of the meeting. 


Physical Education 


A joint discussion on the topic “What About Extra Compen- 
sation for Additional School Services?” will be held with the 
American Association of School Administrators at their annual 
conference in Atlantic City, February 25-March 2. 


During the December meeting of the physical education di- 
rectors of the Western Intercollegiate Conference, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: “We do not approve of regularly 
scheduled interscholastic competition below the senior high 
school level. We do approve of intramural competition at this 
age level. This recommendation joins the position taken by the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation and the American Medical Association.” 


Recreation 


A conference on recreation research was held at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Atiyeles on October 22, 1949. This 
conference was sponsored by the California Recreation Com- 
mission and the Department of Physical Education at the Uni- 
versity of California. A summary of the conference may be 
secured from either of these two organizations. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Tne California State Recreation Conference, sponsored jointly 
by the California State Recreation Commission and the Cali- 
fornia Recreation Association will be held in San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, February 14-17, 1950. 

The third annual Pennsylvania Recreation Conference will be 
held at State College, Pennsylvania, May 3-5, 1950. 


The fourth annual Great Lakes Park Training Institute will 
be held at Pokagon State Park, Angola, Indiana, February 20- 
24, 1950. ‘The theme for the conference will be “Parks and 
Recreation Functioning Cooperatively.” 


International Relations 


The campaign for aid to foreign physical education continues. 
There is still need to send clothing and equipment (old and new) 
to centers in Europe. Balls, nets, boxing gloves, table tennis, 
sports clothing, books, reports, all are needed. Send to the Uni- 
tarian Collection Warehouse, 2331 12th Avenue at 133rd Street, 
New York City 27, or to the Church World Service Ware- 
house, 21 11th Street, San Francisco 3, California. Notify 
Virginia Rath, Swarthmore College, and the warehouse to which 
material is sent that the shipment is coming and poundage of 
same. 

Virginia Rath, chairman of last year’s committee, reports that 
the second annual drive was finally terminated in November, 
1949, when the last package arrived at the New York warehouse. 
Compared with the first drive in 1947-48, there was cause to 
rejoice over the increased volume of material sent in, 2,108 
pounds as compared with 950. The number of organizations 
responding increased in similar proportion, from 18 to 39. More 
interesting, however, are the new groups that became actively 
interested this year. The new folder, which’ was more ‘widely 
circulated, brought gratifying results from high schools, men’s 
colleges, and two business houses. The two latter, E. R. Moore 
& Co. and Ocean Pool Supply Co., deserve special mention as 


both shipped large amounts of clothing to add substantially to 


our collection. 

For the first time, cash with which to buy much needed new 
equipment was also collected. Financial gifts are welcome. Cost 
of shipping is $10. per 100 pounds, but ship in any’case. How 
about a benefit for aid to foreign physical education? 

Two colleges had drives to raise this money, Amherst and the 
College of Wooster in Ohio. This form of giving is especially 
welcome, as it enables the Gifts-in-Kind Steering Committee of 
the American Council of Voluntary Agencies to fill specific needs 
abroad. 

The first response came from the University of Kentucky on 
February 23, and others followed at intervals until last Novem- 
ber. Everyone who had a part in the drive is to be congratu- 
lated. We hope you will all find justifiable satisfaction ,in 
knowing that you helped fill a tremendous and real need in recre- 
ational facilities abroad. Please stand by again for another call, 
for we will continue these annual drives as long as there is need 
for our help. 

The breakdown of the total number responding is as follows: 
Colleges and universities responding, 32 (men’s 6, women’s 26) ; 
high schools, 4; individuals, 1; manufacturing concerns, 2. A 
total of 2,108 pounds of equipment and $232 in cash (sent by 
three colleges) was collected. 

Literally, this is a drop in the bucket, but every bit helps; so 
help to spread the news and please continue your interest. Please 
save all gymnasium suits and equipment for the campaign this 
year. 

Below is a list of the contributors to the drive in order of the 
arrival of shipments, showing the date and number of pounds. 

February: University of Kentucky, Lexington, 36 lbs.; State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio, 40 Ibs. 

March: Ohio State, Columbus, Ohio, 77 Ibs. 
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Summer Session Announcements 


For the 8th consecutive year the Journal will again 
publish information regarding scheduled summer session 
courses in health, physical education, and recreation ir 
colleges and universities throughout the country for the 
convenience of those who are interested in attending 
summer school. 

The information will be set up in tabular form as it 
appeared in the April, 1949, Journal and should include 
name of institution and geographical location, dates of 
session, general description of courses (space limitations 
do not permit detailed outline of courses) such as recre- 
ational leadership training, methods, administration, safety 
in athletics, body mechanics, etc. Please do not submit 
mimeographed folders or sheets describing summer ses- 
sions in detail. Decide upon what courses or subject- 
matter areas you wish to emphasize and then prepare a 
brief statement including all the necessary information 
(typed double spaced) and send it in to the editor by 
March 1 for publication in the April issue. 

If announcements do not arrive in time for the April 
issue, they will be included in the May issue, provided 
space is available, but they will not be set up in tabular 
form nor in a special section. 

No attempt at a comprehensive listing is made by the 
editor due to time and space limitations. Therefore only 
those institutions whose department directors send in an 
announcement such as is outlined above will be included. 


April: Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, 3 Ibs. ; 
Miami University, Women’s Athletic Association, Oxford, Ohio, 
68 lbs.; University of Illinois, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, Urbana, 66 lbs.; University of Texas, Austin, 100 Ibs.; 
Ocean Pool Supply Co., New York City, 85 lbs.; E. R. Moore 
Co., Chicago, Illinois, 150 Ibs. 

May: Virginia Junior College, Virginia, Minnesota, 105 Ibs. ; 
University of Illinois, Department of Physical Education, Men, 
Urbana, 83 lbs.; Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 40 
lbs.; Trego Community High School, Wakeeney, Kansas, 21 
lbs.; East Texas State Teachers, Commerce, 14 lbs.; Mills Col- 
lege, Oakland, California, 30 Ibs. 

June: University of Kansas City, Women’s Physical Educa- 
tion Department, 33 Ibs.; University of Mississippi, University, 
55 lbs.; Albion College, Albion, Michigan, 70 lbs.; Wheaton 
College, Norton, Massaehusetts, 10 lbs.; University of Maine, 
Orono, 64 Ibs.; University of Illinois, Department of Physical 
Education for Women, Urbana, 34 lbs.; Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Missouri, 48 lbs.; Bedford High School, Girls Athletic 
Association, Bedford, Ohio, 62 Ibs.; Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, 40 lbs.; Northrop Collegiate School, Minneapolis, 
30 Ibs.; Muskingum College, Women’s Athletic Association, New 
Concord, Ohio, 20 Ibs.; Hiram College, Department of Physical 
Education, Women, Hiram, Ohio, 17 Ibs. ; Coker College, Harts- 
ville, South Carolina, 8 lbs.; Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., 22 lbs.; Summit High School, Summit, New Jersey, 20 
lbs.; Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa., 146 lbs.; Pembroke 
College, Providence, Rhode Island, 50 Ibs.; John B. Stetson Uni- 
versity, Deland, Florida, 70 Ibs. 

July : Hood College, Frederick, Maryland, 80 Ibs. ; University 
of Colorado, Boulder, 30 lbs.; University of Wisconsin, Men’s 
Physical Education Department, Madison, 28 Ibs. 

November: University of Michigan, Women’s Physical Edu- 
cation Department, 230 Ibs. 

There are a number of foreign positions open for men in 
physical education. In Lima, Peru, sport coaches, particularly for 
basketball, are needed, and in Amsterdam, Holland, a teacher of 
physical education to explain and demonstrate American physical 
education and field sports activities is in demand. Any one in- 
terested should please write to Miss Dorothy S. Ainsworth, 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts, for further infor- 
mation. 


Women’s Athletic News 


By Ruth M. Schellberg, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


Laurie Campbell, coordinator of state and city representatives, 
announces the following new state representatives: Alabama, 
Bettye Myers, Alabama College, Montevallo; Connecticut, 
Josephine Rogers, University of Connecticut, Storrs; Illinois, 
Jean Hosafros, Bradley University, Peoria; Kansas, Mary 
Jane Mulvaney, Kansas State College, Manhattan; Kentucky, 
Betty Kirlin, University of Louisville, Louisville; Nebraska, 
Dorothy Lee Stever, Public Schools, York; Rhode Island, Mrs. 
Nancy Carpenter French, Rhode Island State College, Kingston, 

The Visual Aids Committee reports the completion of the 
1949 Supplement to the Educational Films in Sports catalog. 
Frederica Bernhard, Eloise Jaeger, and Helen Slocum deserve 
credit for this fine piece of work. It can be purchased through 
the NSWA office in Washington for twenty-five cents. 

The Girls’ Athletic Association Handbook has been reprinted 
with a revised bibliography. It is available at the Washington 
Office. 

Jean Homewood, chairman of WNORC, reports 99 active 
boards seven of which have become affiliated since April, 1949, 
New boards include Tidewater, Virginia, South Mississippi, 
Southern District of Louisiana, North Bay, California, Western 
Tennessee, Western New York, and Northern Illinois. It is 
interesting to note that the last board to affiliate took advantage 
of a new ruling and affiliated through a sport other than 
basketball. 

Committee membership of WNORC for 1949-50 is as follows: 
chairman, Jean M. Homewood, Bouve-Boston School of Physical 
Education, Boston; vice chairman, Clarice Poniatowski, John 
Marshall High School, Cleveland, Ohio; secretary, Helen B. 
Lawrence, George Washington University, Washington, D. C.; 
treasurer, Dorothy Mohr, University of Maryland, College Park, 
Maryland; June Brasted, Mills College, Oakland, California; 
Elizabeth Cornwell, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio; 
Bernice Finger, Alabama College, Montevallo; Katherine Gross, 
University of California, Berkeley; Ruth Hoover, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence; Naomi Leyhe, University of Indiana, 
Bloomington; Mabel Locke, University of Idaho, Moscow; 
Elizabeth Ludwig, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; 
Geraldine Schwaderer, 4126 Victoria Avenue, Los Angeles; and 
Margaret Stanion, University of Georgia, Athens. 

Members of the Examining Committee are: chairman, Cath- 
erine Snell, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa; basketball, 
Gail Hennis, Wellesley College, Wellesley; riding, Elise White, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, New York; softball, Mae Iddens, 
Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tennessee; swimming, 
Betty Spears, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
tennis, Percy Gill,, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon; 
and volleyball, Shirley Kroeger, College of Idaho, Caldwell. 

The Advisory Committee consists of: Bernice Cooper, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal; Natalie Smith, Bouve- 
Boston School of Physical Education, Boston; and Christine 
White, Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts. 

The Inter-American Relations Committee of which Dorothy 
Needham is chairman plans to have NSWA basketball rules 
translated into Spanish for use in South America. 

From Utah Elizabeth Dutton writes of the following activi- 
ties which have been planned: Tri-State Ski Meet, Utah State 
Agricultural College; volleyball playdays, Brigham Young 
University, Weber College; high school basketball playday, 
Utah State Agricultural College; basketball playdays, Branch 
Agricultural College, Snow Junior College; softball playday, 
Salt Lake City. 

The southern California NSWA, in cooperation with the 
Los Angeles board of women officials, has held basketball clinics 
at Whittier College and the University of Southern California. 
A softball clinic was presented in January. 

’ Northern California distributed NSWA materials to a sum- 
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mer session group of elementary teachers at Santa Rosa. The 
same materials were distributed and rules books sold at a 
hockey coaching clinic held at Stanford in October by the 
Northern California Field Hockey Association. 

Both California representatives, Betty Linscott and Helen 
Mindlin, are members of the executive committee of the 
CAHPER. They met at Thanksgiving time to plan section 
meetings and exhibits for the state convention at Santa Barbara 
this spring. The state association will sponsor a workshop in 
women’s athletics for secondary physical education teachers 
this summer. Helen Mindlin is in charge. 

For the past three years the NSWA board in New Mexico 
has worked toward setting up a girls’ division of the New 
Mexico High School Athletic Association. 

The constitution has now been accepted. Under the girls’ 
constitution the state is divided into a number of districts, 
each under the leadership of a vice chairman. Playdays and 
sportsdays are promoted in each district. No varsity compe- 
tition is allowed. 

Committees have been appointed to disseminate information 
about GAA’s and to investigate conditions in girls’ athletics 
in elementary schools. May Morriss is’ state representative. 

Ruth Russell, state representative for Nevada, is attempting 
to promote more playdays and sports days within the state. 
Two were held this fall and plans are underway for several 
next spring. Since the schools are so widely scattered, in many 
cases it is desirable to have a playday just between two schools. 

Training in softball, volleyball, and basketball officiating is 
being given at the University of Nevada. Nevada is setting up 
a local board in order to apply for national affiliation next year. 
Central California’s board will rate the girls trained in Nevada. 

High school girls of District 1 in Nebraska were entertained 
by the University department of physical education at a play- 
day on November 12. The playday was requested by teachers 
of District 1 during the fall state teachers’ convention. Parti- 
cipants were from Falls City, Wahoo, Otoe, Fairmount, York, 
Lincoln Northeast, and Lincoln Irving. Activities included folk 
dancing, badminton, aerial darts, table tennis, volleyball, duck 
pins, and swimming. Members of the University faculty and 
GAA sponsors planned and directed activities. They were as- 
sisted by physical education major students from the University. 


Research News 


By Hyman Krakower, City College, New York City 


This is the inaugural attempt for the conduct of a research 
news column, one of the projects of the National Council of the 
Research Section. It is the purpose of its Editorial Committee 
to present to the AAHPER membership news of recently com- 
pleted research, research in progress, and contemplated re- 
search, in the fields of health, physical education, and recreation 
which may prove of interest to the readers. It is hoped that 
this column will eventually be contained in each issue of the 
Journal. It is up to all of us to send to one of the members 
of the Editorial Committee any news of research with which 
you are directly concerned, or of those you know who are 
conducting research that would be of value for mention in this 
column. A short paragraph indicating who is doing it, why it 
is being done, and what is being done, will suffice. Don’t hesi- 
tate to send in data that you have found helpful; it may prove 
very beneficial to others. Let this column be the “sounding- 
board” for the interchange of all research news. Let this be 
the means of letting your associates know what you are doing, 
or the things you would be interested in hearing about. 

The members of the Editorial Committee of the National 
Council of the Research Section are: Anna Espenschade, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 4, California; Esther French, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois; Arthur H. 
Steinhaus, 5315 Drexel Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois; Arthur J. 
Wendler, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; Carl E. 
Willgoose, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York; and 
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Hyman Krakower, chairman, The City College, New York 31, 
New York. 


The aim of the National Council of the Research Section is 
to further and promote research for the AAHPER. The Coun- 
cil is currently working on a number of projects (this column 
is one of them). Its membership is open to qualified individ- 
uals who are interested in participating in these and in other 
contemplated projects where cooperative effort is essential. 


Applicants must (1) be active professional or life members 
of the AAHPER, (2) have attended at least three meetings of 
a district or the national Research Section in the five years 
immediately preceding application, and (3) have published 
two research studies within the five years immediately pre- 
ceding application or have presented at a Section meeting of 
the AAHPER two reports of research of his own or col- 
laborated research conducted under his supervision within the 
five years immediately preceding’ application. 

Application blanks may be obtained from any of the fol- 
lowing : Marjorie Phillips, secretary, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington; and from the following district representatives : Eastern, 
John H. Shaw, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York; 
Southern, Martha Carr, University of Kentucky, Lexington; 
Midwest, Esther French, Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal; Central, Vernon W. Lapp, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln; Southwest, Ruth Fulton, University of California at 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles 24; Northwest, R. W. Leighton, 
University of Oregon, Eugene. 


Southern District News 


By Mary Kate Miller, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
ALABAMA 


A group of new tennis courts have been constructed at 
Alabama College, Montevallo. The president of the college, 
Dr. John T. Caldwell, who is a champion tennis player, played 
in the matches at the official opening of the courts. 

Construction on a new indoor pool at Alabama College will 
begin at an early date. The pool, which will be of ultramodern 
design, should be completed by the latter part of next summer. 

Representatives from the institutions of higher learning in 
Alabama participated in a conference on undergraduate pro- 
fessional preparation in health, physical education and recrea- 
tion at Ann Jordan Lodge December 9-11. The purpose of the 
meeting was to propose a set of standards to be observed by 
teacher-training institutions in Alabama preparing majors and 
minors in this field. Mr. Frank Stafford, specialist in health 
and physical education from the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, was the consultant for these meetings. 

Dr. Margaret McCall, national treasurer of the Professional 
Panhellenic Association, represented Delta Psi Kappa at the 
biannual convention of the Association in Boston January 6-9. 


ARKANSAS By Elizabeth A. Ludwig 


A health education workshop designed to acquaint college 
personnel with the Pilot School Health Program in Arkansas 
was held at Petit Jean State Park December 1-3. The work- 
shop was directed by a joint committee from the Arkansas 
State Board of Health and the State Department of Education. 
In addition to studying the health education program in the 
public schools, the workshop considered the college health 
service program and the need for establishing a health education 
curriculum on the college level. So successful was the confer- 
ence that plans for another meeting to be held in 1950 were made. 

Miss Dorothy Martin, physical education instructor at the 
University of Arkansas, has been assisting Mr. Johnie Burnett, 
executive secretary of the Arkansas Athletic Association, at 
all basketball officials’ and coaches’ clinics held recently. Miss 
Martin has directed the discussions on girls’ basketball rules 
in an attempt to improve officiating throughout the state. This 
is the third consecutive year that the Arkansas Athletic Associa- 
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tion has invited a representative of the NSWA basketball com- 
mittee to assist in its clinics. 

Dr. Clair Turner, assistant to the president of the Infantile 
Paralysis Foundation, was a guest speaker at the Arkansas 
Public Health Association meetings December 7-9. Dr. Turner 
also visited the University of Arkansas campus to confer with 
university officials on the care of crippled students. 


Mr. Sam Hindsman, director of physical education at Russel- 
ville Polytechnic Institute, was elected president of the Arkansas 
Association of College Health and Physical Educators, a newly 
formed group whose main objective is a study of problems in 
health education and physical education on the college level. 
Miss Helen Stuart, Arkansas State College, was elected 
secretary. 


New staff members in the college and university physical 
education departments are Helen McBride and Robert Appleby 
at Henderson State College, Frank Ingram at the College of 
the Ozarks, Betty Swift at State Teachers College, Frank 
Meyers, Dorothy Ward, and Billie Jo Jones at the University 
of Arkansas. 

Sixteen schools are now part of the Arkansas Pilot School 
Health Program, Scattered over various areas of the state, 
these schools are attempting to demonstrate the possibilities of 
a functional school health program on the local level. In each 
situation the local community and the schools are attempting 
to discover and meet their own specific needs in the health 
area. The State Board of Health and the State Department 
of Education act in an advisory capacity. 


FLORIDA By Janet Wells 


T. J. Bleier, president of the Florida Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation has announced that plans 
for a membership drive, headed by Phil Patterson, membership 
chairman, are being made so that Florida can enroll more than 
its quota of 308 members. 

Plans are being developed by the physical education depart- 
ment at Florida State University to conduct a southeastern inter- 
collegiate volleyball tournament in Tallahassee in April under 
the direction of Bill Odeneal. 

The first annual AAU gymnastic championships will be 
sponsored by the department of physical education at Florida 
State University, on February 11. A novice tumbling cham- 
pionship is being planned in conjunction with the meet. 

Girls’ basketball clinics demonstrating rule changes, tech- 
niques, officiating, and offering opportunities to take officials’ 
ratings tests have been sponsored by the Greater Miami Board 
of Women Officials for the Miami area and by the Central 
Florida Board of Women Officials for the Deland, Orlando, 
and Gainesville area. Miss Pearl Gerber and Miss Mariana 
Washer were chairmen for the Miami board and Miss Esther 
Hich, Miss Betty Autrey, and Miss Helen Evans directed the 
Central Florida Clinics. A special feature of the Central 
Florida program is a clinic held at Bethune-Cookman College 
for Negroes at Daytona Beach. 

The women’s physical education department at Stetson Uni- 
versity sponsored a tennis clinic on December 3, in which 
150 public school children and Stetson students participated. 
Instruction was given by Eddie Copeland assisted by Bob 
Kurlander, Shirley Fry, 7th ranked amateur, and Doris Hart, 
3rd national tennis amateur. Climax of the tennis day was an 
exhibition singles match between Miss Fry and Miss Hart and 
a mixed doubles match between Miss Hart and Mr. Kurlander 
and Miss Fry and Mr. Copeland. Over a thousand school 
children and adults attended and observed the tennis clinic. 

The first annual all-campus bait-casting tournament, officially 
approved by the National Skish Board, was held at the Uni- 
versity of Florida’s Florida Gymnasium on December 1, under 
the direction of Frank Philpott, assistant professor of required 
physical education, who teaches bait casting and acts as advisor 
to the Bait-Casting Club. Four of the forty participants re- 
ceived emblems from the National Skish Board in recognition 
of their achievement. ; 

Plans for a bicycle safety school have been drawn up by the 
newly organized Alachua County Bicycle Safety League, spon- 


sored by the college of health, physical education, and athletics 
of the University of Florida; the Alachua County Recreation 
Department; the Gainesville Police Department; American 
Automobile Association; and the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
The purpose of the League is to promote and encourage active 
instruction in bicycle riding and safety and to foster a closer 
association between children and law enforcement officers. The 
program calls for school sessions on three mornings, January 7 
14, and 21, at the Florida Gymnasium with motion pictures, 
demonstrations, and other visual aids demonstrating rules of 
bicycle safety. 


The Tampa Recreation Department’s fall sports program 
included volleyball for boys, for girls, and for mixed groups, 
one league being composed entirely of young married couples, 
Their program also included six-man football leagues with 
67 teams participating. These football teams were introduced 
to inter-collegiate football when invited to attend the home- 
coming game between the University of Tampa and Florida 
State University. 


GEORGIA By Thomas E. McDonough 


Beginning with the school year 1947-48 the Atlanta public 
school system was changed from 6-3-3 system to the K-7-5-V 
program. In each of the junior high schools and in the two 
existing high school buildings nine community high schools 
were established. A new position of director of athletics, 
physical education, and military was set up and a program of 
interscholastic athletics was immediately organized. 

Since 1947 the Atlanta Board of Education has completed 
two magnificent concrete stadia, each seating over 10,000. To 
supplement the one gymnasium which was available in the 
fall of 1947, the Board of Education has completed construction 
on three gymnasia, it has two more under construction, and 
is drawing plans for four additional gymnasia which in the 
end will give each of the ten community high schools (eight 
white and two Negro) adequate gymnasia. 

The Atlanta Board of Education has also begun a program 
of after-school recreation for girls, and is sending men physical 
education instructors to the top grades of the elementary schools 
in order to instruct them in the basic skills. 

Recently a new position of assistant director of athletics and 
physical education was created and the person appointed to this 
position will devote his full time to physical education in all the 
Atlanta public schools. He will be assisted by a woman super- 
visor who will primarily be responsible for physical education 
in the lower elementary grades. 

Members of the Atlanta Board of Education, Miss Ira Jarrell, 
superintendent of schools, and Mr. Sidney Scarborough, director 
of athletics, physical education, and military, are to be highly 
commended for the splendid progress which has been made in 
the areas of health, physical education, and athletics in the 
Atlanta schools. 


MISSISSIPPI By R. G. Lowrey 


Three new national records for forward-pass receptions on 
college gridirons were set in the Mississippi Southern College 
Stadium at Hattiesburg, November 24, by Cliff Coggins, a 
senior from Athens, Alabama. 

In a game between Mississippi Southern College and the 
University of Louisville, Coggins caught three passes for two 
touchdowns, bringing his total number of pass receptions for 
the season to 53 and his total number of yards gained to 1,087. 
The old national collegiate records were 52 pass receptions and 
820 yards on passes. Since Coggins participated in 10 games 
during the season, he had an average gain for pass receptions 
of 108-7/10 yards. The old record for average gain was 82 
yards. 

Two well attended clinics for basketball officials were held in 
Mississippi during November. The first, at Meridian Junior 
College on November 12, dealt with basketball standards for 
girls. Forty-five teachers of physical education, representing 
20 schools, attended the clinic. Miss Gene Kidder, director of 
physical education, Meridian Junior College, served as chair- 
man. Other leaders were Miss Margaret Wade, Cleveland 
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High School; Mr. Keyes Currie, Collinsville High School ; 
Miss Romayne Berryman and Miss Harriet Barnes, Mississippi 
State College for Women; and Miss Angeline Watkins, Missis- 
sippi Southern College. The second clinic was held in the 
Mississippi Southern Field House on November 19, with Dr. 
A. J. Davis, Mississippi Southern College, as chairman. It was 
attended by 116 officials and coaches. Those who assisted Dr. 
Davis during the clinic were Miss Angeline Watkins; Miss 
Evelyn Prescott, Perkinston Junior College; Miss Georgine 
Crow, Hattiesburg High School ; and Mr. Lee Floyd, Mississippi 
Southern College. 


NORTH CAROLINA Ry Ruth O. Moore 


On January 20 and 21 the State Department of Public In- 
struction sponsored the first annual Special Education Confer- 
ence devoted to the study and discussion of problems in the 
education of crippled, speech-defective, hard-of-hearing, visually 
defective and slow-learning children. This meeting was held at 
the Alexander Graham Junior High School, Charlotte, N. C. 
The arrangements for the conference were made by Mr. Felix 
S. Barker, director, division of special education, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. The conference 
was open to teachers and other educational personnel, as well 
as doctors, nurses, psychologists, social workers, and parents. 
The conference members who attended the meeting had oppor- 
tunities to attend general meetings, observe a mental hygiene 
clinic demonstration and take part in discussion groups. 

At the last meeting of the College Conference for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation reports were made by the 
chairmen of the committees on professional standards, place- 
ment and personnel, and facilities for teacher-education institu- 
tions. The committee on professional standards for teacher 
education has been working on standards for a health education 
major and standards for a health and physical education major. 
This report is to be studied by the various colleges and at the 
end of the year revisions made where deemed necessary. The 
committee on placement of college personnel made the following 
report of the 1949 graduates in health and physical education 
placed in North Carolina: public schools, 101 men, 19 women; 
colleges, six men, five women; recreation departments, one 
man, two women; YMCA, two men; YWCA, two women. 
Graduates were also placed in out-of-state positions as follows: 
public schools, seven men, three women; colleges, two men, 
13 women; recreation departments, two men, one woman; 
YWCA, two women. The report of the committee on facili- 
ties was accepted and the group made the recommendation that 
the work of the committee be continued. 


SOUTH CAROLINA By E. T. Borders 


The South Carolina orthopedic camps presented their fifth 
session of camping for physically handicapped children during 
the past summer. The staff of instructors this year included 
four professors of health, physical education, and recreation in 
colleges and universities. Waterfront activities were stressed 
during the camping period, because it is important for crippled 
children’s morale as well as for beneficial exercise. Activities 
were more intensively correlated to nature and real camping was 
enjoyed by the children. The State Department of Education 
cooperated with the camp by offering the services of Norman 
Lambries, speech educator. 

The upper state section of the South Carolina Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation met at the 
Greenville Senior High School auditorium on Friday, December 
9. The program included a panel discussion on the topic, 
“Our Program and Problems in Physical Education.” Follow- 
ing the panel discussion a demonstration of physical education 
activities was presented by the Parker High School, Spartan- 
burg High School, and Furman University. Mr. J. A. Medwin 
of Furman University, who is vice president of the physical 
education section of the SCAHPER, was in charge of the 
program. 

. The lower state section of the SCAHPER held a meeting 
in Florence on December 10, 1949. The topic of discussion 
was “The Relationship of Health Education, Physical Educa- 
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tion, and Recreation to One Another and the Necessity for 
Close Cooperation with Each Field.” 

Mr. D. G. Phillips, state supervisor of physical education, 
was guest speaker at the luncheon. Mr. Phillips stressed the 
values each field offered toward the development of the whole 
child as a personality. 


Northwest District News 


By Katharine Fox, University of Washington, Seattle 


IDAHO By Mabel Locke 


The Idaho Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation was organized in February of 1948 primarily through 
the untiring efforts of Leon Green from the University of Idaho 
staff. We feel that our efforts at organization have already 
been rewarded in the direction of securing a more adequate 
program of health and physical education in the schools of 
Idaho. Members from the State Board of Education have at- 
tended our meetings and cooperated in every way. Subsequent 
to our first meeting in 1948, the State Board of Education ap- 
proved the revision of high school standards, requiring for 
graduation from high schools in Idaho a half unit of credit in 
each area, i.e., health and physical education. In the summer of 
1949 a curriculum workshop at the University of Idaho was 
attended by Allen Jeffries from the State Board of Education. 
Under his direction a group of physical education students 
worked out three high school guides. In August of 1948 the 
Board of Education approved the following bulletins: 


1. A Guide to Health Education in Idaho High Schools. 

2. A Guide to Physical Education in Idaho High Schools. 

3. A Guide to Driver Education in Idaho High Schools. 

Two state meetings have been held to date with encouraging 
attendance. Our 1950 meeting will be held in Boise, Idaho, in 
conjunction with the Northwest District Association Conven- 
tion when Idaho will be host to delegates from Washington, 
Oregon, and Montana. Robert Gibb of the Boise public 
schools, our state president for 1949-50, will head the conven- 
tion. Since this is the first time that Idaho has had this op- 
portunity we are hoping that the attendance will be gratifying. 
All members of the state association or persons within the 
State of Idaho interested in physical education are urged to 
attend the meetings in Boise and to help us in all possible ways 
to make this a successful convention. 


MONTANA By David P. Cole 


A gratifying number of delegates was on hand for the open- 
ing session of the annual conference of the Montana Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, held on 
November 11 and 12 in Helena. 

Following a dinner in the Placer Hotel, Miss Mary M. 
Condon, state superintendent of public instruction, delivered 
the opening address and welcome to the delegates. A sympo- 
sium on “Public Relations in Functional Teaching in Health 
Education and Physical Education” led by Dr. Agnes Stoodley, 
director of women’s physical education at Montana State 
University concluded the first day’s work. The audience took 
an active part in the discussion and Miss Lillian Peterson, 
rural supervisor from the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, made several excellent suggestions in connection with the 
problem of including physical education in the rural schools. 

The Saturday morning activities of the convention were held 
in the Central School. After various breakfast meetings, a 
general session brought delegates together for a panel discus- 
sion on “Teen-Age Problems.” An hour’s time proved to be 
inadequate for a full discussion of this topic, but it was gener- 
ally agreed that adults—teachers, parents and administrators— 
create many of the so called “problems” for the teen-age child 
that may not, in reality, be bothersome to the student. 

Discussion in this meeting also brought out the point that 
an ever-broadening curriculum is necessary to meet the needs 
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and demands jor stable, well adjusted progress through the 
teen-age period. 

Section meetings for the elementary, secondary, and college 
levels, as well as a student section meeting were held during the 
remainder of the morning session. Several topics of particular 
importance to each group were discussed including : 


1. Inter-scholastic competition on the elementary level. 


2. The need for a state course of study in the fields of health, 
physical education, and recreation. 


3. Revisions in the curriculum in the state teacher-training 
institutions. 


4. The place of in-service training and the methods of 
reaching teachers through such a program. 


5. The advisability of a newsletter for the state association. 

At the luncheon assembly the association’s president, Miss 
Inga Hoem, conducted the annual business meeting. The elec- 
tion of new officers was held and Miss Lillian Cervenka, health 
and physical education instructor at the senior high school in 
Billings, was chosen as president; Mr. David Cole, instructor 
in health and physical education, Montana State University, 
Missoula, vice president; and Miss Marga Hosaeus, director of 
women’s physical education, Montana State College, Bozeman, 
secretary-treasurer. 


An invitation from the Billings delegation to hold the 1950 
convention in their city was unanimously accepted, the exact 
date to be decided at a later time. 

Practical demonstrations in physical education on Saturday 
afternoon in the high school building concluded the two-day 
session. 

Mr. Charles F. Hertler and Miss Peggy Sarsfield from Mon- 
tana State University demonstrated progressive teaching skills 
in gymnastics and tumbling for elementary school children. Mrs. 
Minnie Connolly, director of girls’ health and physical educa- 
tion at the Helena High School, gave an excellent demonstra- 
tion on volleyball instruction for a co-ed recreation program. 
Many delegates commented that this was one of the best demon- 
strations in the activity that they had ever seen. 

The committee in charge of local arrangements deserves a 
special vote of thanks for the commendable way in which they 
served. Mrs. Connolly, Miss Joan Blair, Mr. A. N. Mackanich, 
and Mr. Doyle Harris, all members of the physical education 
staff of the Helena public schools, were largely responsible for 
making this convention one of the most valuable and enjoyable 
held in recent years. 


OREGON By Katherine M. Rahl 


The annual meeting of the OAHPER held at Bend on De- 
cember 9 and 10 drew educators to consider aspects of the 
theme “Human Development and Adjustment,” chosen for its 
implications to all levels of education. The committee arranged 
a program of significance to elementary, junior and senior high 
school, college, university, recreative and administrative per- 
sonnel. 

Ruth Strode, publicity chairman of the Recreation Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Parks in Portland, reports that a ten-piece 
orchestra of teen-age musicians led by 16-year-old Jerry Turner, 
is affording proof to the public recreation department in Port- 
land that good orchestra music attracts the teen set and that 
good music is the success factor in the planning of dances for 
teen-agers. She indicates that, during the past two seasons, 
dancing to juke box music on teen nights at the Montavilla 
community center has not been very popular. The girls and 
boys seemingly finding the table games, shuffle board, table tennis, 
basketball, and other activities far more to their liking. 

Last fall the first teen dance at which a ten-piece band made 
an appearance drew an attendance of around 150 girls and boys. 
Each week has seen a steady increase in attendance with over 
400 participating by the fourth week. Ed Charles, recreation 
director at the play center, expects attendance to reach the 
500 mark soon. 

The Wednesday night dances at Montavilla center have be- 
come more than a community affair. High school students have 
been coming from all sections of the city. The recreation de- 
partment’s directors are trying to organize some orchestra 


dances at other centers supervised by the park bureau. 
The musicians profit also, as they have fun and acquire 
experience. The group has an amateur standing as far as 
“finances and the union are concerned. The dances are open to 
the teen-agers without charge. 


Mrs. Faye Knox of Oregon College of Education reports 
some interesting advancements in that institution. Selected sty- 
dents are able to specialize in physical education in the ele. 
mentary grades at training schools in Monmouth and Inde- 
pendence. Students organize and direct the physical education 
program of the entire school under the supervision of Mr, 
Robert D. Knox, assistant professor of physical education, 
These students are selected on the basis of interest and com- 
pletion of special courses in physical education. 


The folk and square dance class at OCE were guests of the 
folk dance class at the YMCA in Salem November 9. About 
thirty students went to Salem in a school bus singing folk 
songs and rounds both trips. The folk and square dance class 
gives all-campus folk dance parties two or three times during 
the term. The entire planning for these programs is done by 
the students of the class. Outside organizations interested in 
folk or square dancing are usually invited as special guests. 
The YMCA folk dance class will be the first guests this term. 
Guests are usually invited to give a demonstration of some 
dance and then, if it is simple enough, it is taught to the entire 
group that evening. 

The Modern Dance Club at Oregon College of Education 
(Orchesis) has drawn up a new constitution and reorganized. 
Last year the club was active, but not recognized for lack of 
a constitution which affiliates the club with the Associated Stu- 
dent Body. 

The WAA group at Oregon College of Education is actively 
participating in the program of the small Willamette Valley 
colleges. Several went to Marylhurst to participate in the 
swim and play night recently. Oregon College of Education 
will act as host to the groups interested in folk and square 
dancing in March. 

Regional conferences held annually in various areas of the 
state last fall included sections for teachers of physical education 
and health for girls and for boys. Leaders of the various sec- 
tions included Mary Bennett and Orville Bailey, eastern Ore- 
gon; Bernidine Backlund and Joe Piedmont, central Oregon; 
Carnie Fontaine and John Rossi, southern Oregon; Jacqueline 
Bogan and Vernon Gilmore, western Oregon; Margaret Kopf 
and Marion Duley, north central Oregon; Phyllis Thurston 
and Vernon Cook, northwestern Oregon; and Catherine Glenn 
Smith, Victor Adams, and Fred Adams, southwestern Oregon. 
Consultants for various meetings included Dr. Margaret Poley, 
Miss Myrtle Spande, Mrs. Jennelle Moorhead, Miss Rosamond 
Wentworth, Mr. Vernon Sprague, Mr. William Rhoda, Dr. 
Henrietta Morris, Miss Grace Scully, Mr. George Sirnio and 
Miss Katherine Rahl. Mr. Sirnio, Miss Rahl, Mrs. Penny 
Fontaine, and Miss Violet Stockham also assisted in several 
elementary school conferences. 

The November-December issue of Education News, a publi- 
cation of the Oregon State Department of Education, presented 
a statement regarding the clarification of the function of tests 
and measurements in the elementary school physical education 
program. The statement indicated that with the revision of the 
health and physical education program for Oregon public schools 
in 1945 there was a recognized need for methods of measure- 
ment and evaluation and the subcommittee on physical education 
developed a Physical Fitness Test Battery together with a 
Physical Fitness Record Card. These were introduced in the 
schools in Oregon for the purpose of appraising the motor 
fitness of pupils in order that teachers might know the strengths 
and weaknesses of their pupils as an aid in the adjustment of 
the program to their needs. The Physical Fitness Record Score 
Card in its original form was devised to acquaint teachers and 
pupils with the fundamental aspects of physical fitness. 

It was pointed out in the statement that the original Physical 
Fitness Test Battery was in use in the schools from 1945 to 
1947 when, on the basis of findings in a survey, the battery was 
revised and the card renamed the Oregon Motor Fitness Test 
Record Score Card to include the fifteen tests and standards 
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which are in the present battery. A second survey was con- 
ducted in 1949 to determine the usefulness of the test records 
for research purposes. The experiences of teachers and the re- 
sults of these surveys have shown that tests of this particular 
type frequently are misused and do not serve their original pur- 
pose especially in the elementary school grades four through 
eight. Their purpose has not been understood by ‘administra- 
tors and teachers in all instances. In some cases they have con- 
sumed the greatest portion of the time in the physical educa- 
tion classes, the test results have not always been properly 
recorded, and in general the test results have not been utilized 
to implement the physical education program. It certainly 
should be acknowledged that in those schools where the original 
purposes and methods of using the physical fitness tests have 
been properly understood and in which testing has taken its 
place of relative importance in the entire program it has served 
well as an instrument to help to meet the total health needs 
of children. 

Schools which have found the use of the motor fitness records 
advantageous in their programs should continue their use for 
that purpose and should feel free to use any additional, objective 
means of measurement that may be found valuable for this 
purpose. 

This statement is not to be interpreted as an announcement 
that the State Department of Education is recommending the 
discontinuance of all testing in physical education. Rather it is 
suggesting that the teachers observe their pupils carefully and 
critically and make an evaluation of each pupil on the basis 
of the objectives of the program, and plan the activities on the 
basis of the success with which the physical education program 
is meeting the needs of the pupils. It is further suggested that 
the teachers in grades four through eight check the section on 
physical education for their particular grade in the Guide for 
Elementary Education in Oregon, issued in 1949. The section 
on physical education for each grade level presents valuable 
information under the headings of Areas of Interest, Outcomes, 
Evaluation, and Source Materials. 


WASHINGTON By Ruth Weythman 


At the Washington state association conference held in 
Yakima, Washington on November 3, 4, and 5, the following 
officers were elected: president, Lee Rankin, public schools, 
Bellingham; president-elect and central section vice president, 
Howard Schaub, public schools, Yakima; secretary, Mary 
Knibbs, Whatcom Junior High School, Bellingham; treasurer, 
Agnes Stewart, Renton High School, Renton; eastern section 
vice president, George Werner, public schools, Spokane; west- 
ern section vice president, Ivan Swisher, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 

Committee chairmen include: membership, Dorothy Coleman, 
State College of Washington, Pullman; professional and public 
relations, Ellen Waters, University of Washington, Seattle; 
publicity, Ruth Weythman, Western Washington College, Bel- 
lingham; Bulletin co-editors, Margaret Aitken and Ray Ciszek, 
Western Washington College, Bellingham. 

“There. is one born every minute” but this time this old 
phrase means a new square dance group. The idea has spread 
until like the turnvereins of old, there is scarcely a community 
without one or more square dance groups in the state. 

The treasurer of the Washington association, Agnes Stewart, 
reports a total of 335 paid members in the Washington associa- 
tion. This has been the result of a definite campaign for mem- 
bership, both state and national, carried on in the state organi- 
zation. 

The women teachers of physical education in Whatcom 
County recently held a luncheon meeting to discuss the present 
plan of playdays in vogue in the county and to see if some more 
satisfying arrangement might be made. Miss Mary Dickey of 
Bellingham High School was chairman of the group, and dis- 
cussion centered around the types of junior and senior high 
school playdays that are being planned. Team membership 
received considerable attention as the high school girl particu- 
larly needs an opportunity to display her skill. A meeting 
= the county school administrators is planned for the near 
uture. 
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Southwest District News 


By Lloyd’ Webster, Public Schools, Los Angeles 


ARIZONA 


The women’s physical education department of Arizona State 
College sponsored the fifth annual dance symposium for high 
school students of the state on December 10, 1949. Three 
hundred girls from Ampitheater, North Phoenix, Tempe, Aljo, 
Chandler, Mesa, Glendale, Tucson, Prescott, Gila Bend, and 
Carver High Schools were in attendance. The program, which 
consisted of warm-ups, composition, presentation of simple 
dances, the use of percussion, and exchange of ideas on tap 
and folk dance, was under the direction of Dorothy Gillanders 
and Joyce Gesas, of the College faculty. A 45-minute recital 
by the college dance group concluded the day’s activities. The 
next event for high school girls on the campus is scheduled 
for March 16 and 17, when the fifth annual archery and bad- 
minton championships will be conducted. 

Five members of the Arizona State women’s physical edu- 
cation department faculty participated in the music department's 
production of the 17th century opera “Dido and Anneus” on 
December 1. Choreography for the three ballet numbers in 
the production was by Joyce Gesas. 

The winter college women’s sports day was held at Phoenix 
College on December 5. Women from the University of New 
Mexico, Gila College, Phoenix College, University of Arizona, 
Arizona State College at Flagstaff and Arizona State College 
at Tempe participated in hockey, archery, golf, tennis, bad- 
minton, and volleyball. 


CALIFORNIA 


Luell Weed, past president of the Southwest District, be- 
came the bride of Frank Donald Guthrie on December 23 in 
Seattle, Washington. Mr. Guthrie is in the physical education 
department at South San Francisco High -School. 

Two hundred members of the Bay Section of the California 
State Association attended the 12th annual conference held in 
San Leandro on December 3. The conference was conducted in 
three section meetings. Each section took one of the following 
questions for discussion: 

1. What mutual teaching methods in our fields of health, 
physical education, and recreation can. we use to contribute to 
the development of the individual ? 

2. How can we better integrate our fields of health, physical 
education, and recreation to contribute to the development of 
the individual ? 

3. In what way can you, in your field, contribute to the 
other two fields so as to make possible greater development of 
the individual ? 

Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams gave a challenging summary of 
each of the three section discussions. 

Dr. Oliver E. Byrd of Stanford was the luncheon speaker. 
He addressed the conference on the subject, “Can Recreation 
and Physical Education Contribute to Health Education?” His 
well prepared presentation brought out the following points : 

1. The inherent content of recreation and physical education 
is intimately related to health education. 

2. The capacity of the teacher as a leader in these fields 
varies according to his ability to be a successful teacher, his 
health knowledge, and his administrative assignments in recre- 
ation or physical education. 

The Northern California Field Hockey Association recently 
held playdays at Palo Alto and Stockton for the schools and 
colleges in northern California. More than fifteen institutions 
were represented and over 300 girls participated. 

A women’s basketball clinic was conducted recently at San 
Francisco State College for all physical education teachers in 
the northern California area. This clinic was under the direction 
of Dorothy Brett, instructor in physical education. 

During the past year the district attorney and superintendent 
of school in Alameda County appointed a committee for the 
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purpose of studying high school football. The committee was 
to determine what safety measures are now in effect to protect 
the football player from injuries and to determine if any addi- 
tional measures should be taken in this field. The committee 
intends to carry on its study of high school football although 
the season is over so that a continuous appraisal of this pro- 
gram may be made. 

The State Department of Public Health recently appointed 
Dr. E. T. Dykes as public health dental officer for southern 
California. Dr. Dykes will serve as consultant to schools, com- 
munities, and dental associations in that area. 

Recently the University of California at Los Angeles and 
the California State Recreation Commission co-sponsored a 
conference on recreation research at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. One of the results of this conference was 
the appointment of a committee of 15 which will serve under 
the chairmanship of Norman Miller of the department of 
physical education at the University of California at Los An- 
geles. The committee will constitute a continuing body for the 
stimulation of research in the field of recreation. One of the 
committee’s first acts is to plan a section on recreation research 
at the State Recreation Conference to be held in San Jose, 
February 14 through 17. Walter Scott of Long Beach was 
appointed a member of this committee. : 

The girls’ physical education department of Redondo Beach 
High School presented their 12th annual dance fiesta on De- 
cember 14. The dance program was under the direction of Bee 
McCollum. Spanish and Mexican dances were performed by 
all members of each of the girls’ physical education classes. 


NEVADA 


On February 22 the combined men’s and women’s departments 
of physical education at the University of Nevada will present 
a departmental program of class work. The Orchesis Club, 
under the direction of Faye Briggs, will present both solo and 
group modern dance numbers. The American rhythm class, 
under the direction of Ruth Russell, will put on a demonstration 
of the various types of dances which were popular in the United 
States during the colonial period. Tumbling demonstrations 
will be presented by Mr. Broten’s tumbling team, and apparatus 
work and trampoline demonstrations, by the men’s physical edu- 
cation classes. 


NEW MEXICO 


Member schools of the New Mexico State High School Ath- 
letic Association have ratified a proposal to employ a full- 
time executive secretary-treasurer. Dues from the schools will 
provide about $8,000 for salary and expenses. The board of 
control is amending the constitution and by-laws to give the 
new executive administrative powers. They are considering 
more than thirty applicants for the position. 

The Alamagordo High School girls conducted an archery 
tournament for their early fall intramural competition. They 
now are completing a round-robin season of ‘touch football. 
Their teacher, Ruth Turpin, reports that the girls are very 
enthusiastic about this unusual girls’ sport, which is now” in 
its third year on their intramural program. 

Physical education major and minor students at New Mexico 
Highlands University have formed a physical education club, 
with seventy members. The club aims to promote professional 
study and social participation. 


UTAH 


Discussion of synchronized swimming, rules and rule changes, 
and demonstration of basic skills used in synchronized swim- 
ming featured a three-day clinic in Salt Lake City, December 
1, 2, and 3. The clinic was sponsored by the Intermountain 
AAU Swimming Committee with Mrs. Florence D. Anderson 
and Kenneth Lyman of the Deseret Gymnasium directing the 
event. Featured as special consultants and performers at the 
clinic were Mrs. Mary E. Derosier, national AAU synchronized 
swimming committee chairman and assistant superintendent of 
swimming in the Detroit recreation department; Jane Hough- 
ten, vice chairman of the national committee; and Mrs. Beulah 
Gundling, solo synchronized swimming champion of Canada. 
Forty interested local swimmers attended the clinic. 


A women’s basketball officials’ rating event was held at the 
University of Utah December 2 and 3. Ann Klocke from the 
University of Denver and Katherine Ley of the University of 
Colorado, both national judges, conducted the rating of local 
officials. Barbara West of East High School, Mary Beth Ben- 
son of Brigham Young University, and Mary Elizabeth Whit- 
ney of Utah State Agricultural College succeeded in obtaining 
officials’ ratings. Elizabeth A. Dutton, Dona May Humphries, 
and Winona Greaves, members of the Utah NSWA board, were 
in charge of the event. 

The University of Utah women’s physical education depart- 
ment presented a combined dance and swimming evening for 
freshman girls on December 6 and 7. The Orchesis group gave 
an excellent demonstration of dance techniques and then pre- 
sented five dance numbers from the 1949 spring program. Dr, 
Elizabeth Hayes is in charge of the Orchesis group. Following 
the dance program the freshman girls were treated to a syn- 
chronized swimming show in the women’s pool. The Aqua- 
maids, a swimming club under the supervision of Nanette 
Taylor, participated in the performance. 

Vaughn Hall, state director of health, physical education, 
and recreation, is conducting an extensive evaluation of boys’ 
senior high school physical education programs in the state, 
He and Dr. N. P. Neilson have constructed a new and ex- 
cellent score card which Mr. Hall is using in the study. 

Dr. Bernice Moss, associate professor of health education at 
the University of Utah, was one of twelve participants in the 
health education division of the National Conference on Gradu- 
ate Preparation in Health Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation which was held at Pere Marquette State Park in 
Illinois, January 18-28. 


Eastern District News 


By John N. Richards, Sr., Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey 


MAINE By Horry T. Howes 


At the annual convention of the MAHPER held at Bangor 
on October 26, 27, and 28, the women’s athletic section pre- 
sented a fine program. The University of Maine Tumbling Club 
under the supervision of Miss Teresa Shelton presented a 
demonstration of tumbling which was instructive and unique. 
Doris Stanley, a cartoonist, made charcoal sketches of the 
tumbling acts. Students from Garland Street Junior High 
School under the direction of Miss Anne Woodman, instructor, 
demonstrated fundamentals in badminton. The finalists of the 
University of Maine singles championship in badminton, Caro- 
line Beckler and Roberta Packard, had a match with Anne 
Dibblee, as umpire. Fifth Street Junior High School girls pre- 
sented three square dances under the supervision of Miss Shirley 
Raymond. The University of Maine Square Dance Club under 
the direction of Miss Marion Rogers presented four numbers 
using Richard Cole and Fred Dean as callers. The Modern 
Dance Club from the University of Maine gave a demonstration 
of modern dance composition utilizing various accompaniment 
techniques under the supervision of Miss M. Eileen Cassidy. 
New basketball rules were demonstrated by students majoring 
in physical education at the University of Maine. 

District III of the MAHPER sponsored a basketball clinic 
at Stephens High School, Rumbord, on Sunday, December 4, 
1949. A discussion, interpretation, and demonstration of rules, 
officiating procedure, and play situations were conducted by Mr. 
Joseph Aliberti and a team of western Maine board officials. 
The meeting was attended by many school teams, town teams, 
clubs, etc., sponsoring basketball. It is hoped that this meeting 
= help to provide a more uniform interpretation of basketball 
rules. 

The Maine Ski Council held its first meeting of the current 
season on November 1 in the Augusta House, Augusta. At 
that time plans were made to organize a radio program, to hold 
a clinic at Rumford, to continue publication of a newsletter 
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(the first issue has already been published). Competition for 
girls was also discussed. The second meeting was held at the 
Elm Hotel in Auburn, Tuesday, December 16, 1949. 


MARYLAND By Ethel E. Sammis 


Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson attended the opening meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Physical Education Association in Harris- 
burg on February 8, 1950. He extended greetings of the East- 
ern District Association to the group at this time. 


MASSACHUSETTS By Mary T. Gibbons 


The New England Health Education Association held a 
meeting at the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
in Boston on December 3. The morning program was a panel 
discussion, “Community Participation and Health Guidance,” 
with Miss Louise G. Campbell, consultant in health education 
of the National Tuberculosis Association, acting as leader. 
The panel members were Grace L. Crowe, supervisor of school 
nurses, Malden Public Schools; Mrs. Samuel Graves, parent 
from Wellesley, Massachusetts; Dr. Margaret Simpson, di- 
rector of the Division of Mental Health, Maine; Dr. Elizabeth 
Wells, director of the Department of Maternal and Child 
Health, Connecticut; Miss Adelyn Zara, sixth-grade teacher in 
Newtonville, Mass.; James E. Zmudsley, director of guidance, 
Attleboro High School. 

The luncheon speaker was Dr. Warren F. Vaughan, Jr., Re- 
search Fellow in Mental Health, Harvard School of Public 
Health; and Fellow in Psychiatry, Judge Baker Guidance Cen- 
ter. His topic was “Human Relations Service in the Commu- 
nity.” 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology arranged an 
aquatic program as a part of the Junior Prom weekend on 
November 19. Sixteen members of the Wellesley College Swim- 
ming Club presented five synchronized swimming numbers and 
the MIT diving team gave a diving exhibition. 

The Boston board of officials for women’s sports held a 
basketball clinic at Radcliffe College on December 1. The 
meeting was planned to explain the rule changes and demon- 
strate techniques in officiating. Mrs. Priscilla White, chairman 
of the board, presided. Mrs. White and Miss Elizabeth Beall 
of Wellesley College explained the changes in the rules. Miss 
Winifred Prendergast, a national judge and physical education 
teacher in the William Howard Taft School in Brighton, 
Massachusetts, refereed, using the new arm signals. 

Teams from Watertown High School used the limited dribble 
and teams from Sargent College showed the continuous dribble 
while Miss Prendergast and Mrs. White officiated. 

The Boston Field Hockey Association sponsored a hockey 
playday at Wellesley College on November 5. The following 
colleges participated: Bradford Junior College, Jackson, Pem- 
broke, Pine Manor Junior College, Regis, Rhode Island State, 
Wheaton, and Wellesley. 

The annual meeting of the Physical Education Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Hyannis and Bridgewater State Teachers Colleges 
was held in December at the Bryant Hotel, Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts. Officers elected for the coming year are: president, 
Mildred J. Lappen, Randolph High School; vice president, Mar- 
jorie Sisson, Wayland High School; secretary, Marion M. 
Campbell, formerly of Dighton High School; and treasurer, 
Anna Venti, Mansfield High School. Norman Fagerquist, 
physical education instructor at Thomaston, Connecticut, was 
elected member-at-large. His first duty will be to contact all 
male members of the association. 

All members have been asked to submit news for the annual 
newsletter to Mrs. William Campbell, 955 Palisado Avenue, 
Windsor, Connecticut. 

Plans are now being made for a meeting at the Eastern Dis- 
trict convention in Atlantic City and for the annual spring 
meeting. 


NEW YORK By Marie R. Schuler 


The 1950 conference of the New York State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was a realistic 
example of its theme “Working Together.” Under the excellent 
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guidance of John Shaw of Syracuse University, president of the 
association, and Lloyd Appleton, West Point, program chair- 
man, the twelfth annual conference, held in Syracuse January 
25 through 28, was the result of the coordinated efforts of of- 
ficers and members of the three divisions, ten zones, four 
sections, two affiliate groups, three guest associations, and some 
two hundred committee members of the state association. The 
members and guests in attendance were most enthusiastic in 
their praise of the program. 


January 25 was devoted to pre-conference sessions and com- 
mittee meetings, followed by the First General Session in the 
evening. This session opened with a brief message from Thomas 
Ferguson, president of the Eastern District, bringing greetings 
and news from the district. Ellis Champlin, director of the 
Division of Health and Physical Education, State Education 
Department, sounded the keynote for the opening of the con- 
ference with a brief address stressing the theme “Working 
Together.” A streamlined business meeting which emphasized 
highlights of zone, section, affiliate, and committee activities 
during the past year closed the first session. 


Thursday, January 26, was devoted to section meetings. It 
is impossible to give recognition to all of the contributing 
speakers and workers who took part in the meeting. Topics 
discussed in the physical education sections were “Grading in 
Physical Education,” “Intramural and Varsity Sports in State 
Technical Institutes,’ “Problems in Developing a Diversified 
Program of Interschool Athletics,” “From Traditional Dance 
to Other Forms,” “Approaches to the Dance,” and “Adminis- 
tration Procedures and Techniques.” Elsa Schneider of the 
U. S. Office of Education spoke to the women’s physical educa- 
tion group on the topic “You’re It—Ready or Not.” In the 
health education sections topics were “Dental. Hygiene Educa- 
tional Aids,” “Dental Caries—Modern Methods of Control,” 
“The Role of Mental Hygiene in the School Health Program,” 
“Child Development and Health Education,” “Winning Support 
for School Health Services,” “The Evaluation of the Well 
Child,” “Interagency and Interprofessional Relations in the 
School Health Program,” “Orthopedic Problems in School 
Children and Living Together.” The Student Section discussed 
the topic “How to Get the Most Out of a Convention.” The 
recreation group considered “Meeting Recreation Potentials in 
a Democracy.” 


At the Second General Session Thursday evening, two out- 
standing addresses were made. Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson, presi- 
dent of Eastern District, had as his topic “Stand Up and Be 
Counted.” Dr. Alice Kelliher, professor of elementary educa- 
tion, New York University, spoke on “Personality for Democ- 
racy.” Following the meeting a record crowd enjoyed square 
dancing under the excellent direction of Lawrence Miller. 


The morning of Friday, January 27, was devoted to division 
meetings. The Health Education Division meeting was devoted 
to a demonstration of methods used on hard-of-hearing children. 
The Recreation Division discussed community recreation prob- 
lems. In the Physical Education Division a workshop discussion 
of 22 problems in physical education was held. This was a 
most successful meeting and a satisfactory experience in group 
dynamics. 

Friday noon was devoted to college reunion luncheons. The 
Third General Session Friday afternoon centered around a 
question-box symposium held by Ellis Champlin, director of the 
Division of Health and Physical Education, State Education 
Department. The staff of the Division was present to answer 
questions from teachers in the field with reference to their prob- 
lems in their local teaching positions. The second part of this 
program was devoted to a report of the New York State 
Physical Education Standards Project. 

The dinner dance Friday evening was the gala social event of 
the conference. Dr. Fred Bair of the “State Education Depart- 
ment acted as toastmaster, state service awards were presented, 
and the new officers were introduced. Dancing followed the 
dinner program, and an evening of fun was enjoyed by all. 

Saturday was devoted to demonstrations in stunts and tum- 
bling for elementary children, class instruction in boxing for 
secondary school boys, badminton for secondary school girls, 
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beginning diving, beginning synchronized swimming, and a 
workshop in swimming. Visual aids were also shown throughout 
the day. 


Plans are already underway for the 1951 conference to be 
held in Buffalo, New York, under the direction of the state 
president, Lloyd Appleton. 


PENNSYLVANIA By Elmer B. Cottrell 


The 28th annual convention of the PAHPFR, held in Harris- 
burg December 8-10, 1949, was very well attended. Dr. Lloyd 
M. Jones of Pennsylvania State College served as program 
chairman while Dr. Elmer B. Cottrell, Department of Public 
Instruction, acted as convention manager. The speakers ap- 
pearing upon the program included Carroll D. Kearns, Con- 
gressman from Pennsylvania and a member of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, Thomas C. Ferguson, super- 
visor of physical education and recreation, State of Maryland, 
Dr. Carl Troester, Jr., Executive Secretary, AAHPER, and 
Pennsylvania state representatives R. Sollenberger, Willliams- 
burg, and Delbert W. Dalrymple, Erie. 

The Research Section under the chairmanship of Dr. D. B. 
Van Dalen, University of Pittsburgh, presented four topics: 
“Research—What Is It?” “Research—What Values Profes- 
sionally ?” “Research—What Are the Possibilities for Its De- 
velopment in the State?” and a symposium, “Research in 
Health, Physical Education and Recreativun in Pennsylvania” 
The theme for the College Physical Education Section for Men 
centered around the problems in the required program of physi- 
cal education for college men. Karl C. H. Oermann, University 
of Pittsburgh, headed this panel. 

At one of the general sessions, Dr. Jay B. Nash of New York 
University spoke on “New Horizons in Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation.” One offering in health education with 
William L. Hughes, Temple University, serving as chairman 
centered around the theme “Better Health Teaching in Our 
Secondary Schools.” The topics discussed pertained to trends 
in health teaching, the present status of health instruction in 
Pennsylvania secondary schools, a unit of instruction for high 
school pupils, and using community resources in health teach- 
ing. 

Another panel discussion with Arthur L. Harnett, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, as chairman, presented the topic of “Meet- 
ing the Emotional Needs of Children.” Kenneth W. Abell, 
chairman of the Recreation Section, presented the following 
topics for discussion: “Recreation Is Not a Toy,’ “How Can 
Our State Parks Be Used for Recreation?” “Recreation, A 
Public Service Requires Trained Leadership.” Under the guid- 
ance of Arnold Fink, Lancaster, the topic of “As Others See 
Us” brought forth from the assembled group their likes and 
dislikes of our health and physical education programs. 

At another general session, with William L. Hughes, Temple 
University, presiding, a battery of speakers presented the fol- 
lowing topics: “The Report of the Jackson’s Mill Conference,” 
“Problems Concerning the PSAHPER Committee on Profes- 
sional Preparation and Certification,” and “The Work of the 
Pennsylvania Council on Teacher Education.” Congressman 
Carroll D. Kearns acted as the main speaker for the Friday 
evening banquet. His topic was “Is Physical Education Child 
Labor ?” 

Dr. Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, was presented with an award for the year’s outstand- 
ing contribution as a layman to the field of recreation, health, 
and physical education. In addition, professional awards were 
presented to Dr. Elmer B. Cottrell, Harrisburg; Dr. Arthur F. 
Davis, Pennsylvania State College; James F. Hyde and Arthur 
R. Weibel, Erie Public Schools; Dr. Elizabeth K. Zimmerli, 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven; Dr. Minnie L. Lynn, 
University of Pittsburgh; and Harvey D. Lecollier, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. C. Lawrence Walsh, president of the PIAA 
board of control and director of physical education in the 
Pittsburgh public schools, headed a panel which discussed “un- 
finished business in interscholastic athletics.” Units discussed 
related to problems of athletic injuries, financing of interschool 
athletics, the question of schedule adjustments or overtime 


pay for coaches, emphasis on team or individual achievement 
and whether there should be interschool competition below the 
senior high school level. Practical demonstrations of footbal] 
basketball, and swimming were given. Certain winter activities 
in physical education were presented such as posture educa. 
tion for physical education class groups, volleyball and basket- 
ball, stunts and tumbling, and folk and social dancing. Erma 
Weinheimer, Erie Public Schools, presented a program for the 
women’s athletics section on synchronized swimming and 
intramural sports, while Janet Wignall, Lancaster Public 
Schools, spoke on the topic of “A New Opportunity for Financ. 
ing the School Recreation Program.” 


The following officers of the PAHPER were elected for 
the fiscal year, 1950: Dr. Karl C. H. Oermann, University of 
Pittsburgh, president; Dr. Elizabeth K. Zimmerli, State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, president-elect; Lowell C. 
Drake, Public Schools, Erie, past president; Edith Farson, 
Philadelphia Public Schools, vice president; Dr. H. L. Ber- 
ridge, University of Pennsylvania, secretary; Cyril Pittman, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, treasurer ; and Dr. Elmer B. Cottrell, 
Division of Health and Physical Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Chief. 

The 1950 convention will be held at the Hotel Schenley, 
Pittsburgh, December 7-9. Herbert Roberts will act as conven- 
tion manager while Theodore T. Abel will serve as program 
chairman. 


Midwest District News 


By Clarence Biedenweg, Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


ILLINOIS By Clifford Horton 


The Bloomington Chapter of the American Red Cross held 
a two-day clinic at Bloomington on December 2 and 3. The 
purpose of the clinic was to stimulate interest in lifesaving 
and water safety and to discuss methods and techniques of 
teaching. Adolph Keifer, Olympic breast stroke champion, led 
a discussion-demonstration section on the back stroke. Don 
Wille, assistant coach at the University of Michigan, Larry 
Meyer and Bill Shadbourne of the Indiana University swim- 
ming team, George Lowe, formerly the University of Illinois 
free styler, and Robert Royer, swimming coach at Indiana Uni- 
versity, James Carahan, director of safety services, Chicago 
Chapter of American Red Cross, and James Wollrab, formerly 
University of Illinois swimming team captain, served as demon- 
stration and discussion leaders. 


The second fall meeting of the Physical Education Associa- 
tion Association was held at Decatur, Illinois, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Ralph Allan, director of athletics at James Millikin 
University. In the sectional meetings Robert Dalton, Illinois 
Highway Patrols, and Edward Klamm, Chicago Motor Club, 
discussed safety patrols. At the secondary level Duane Garver 
of John Hill Junior High School gave an excellent demon- 
stration of teaching tennis to junior high school pupils. Neil 
Ewing, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, presented rope 
skipping ; Galen Kintner, Centennial Junior High School, dem- 
onstrated a game of circle ball; and J. Harold Henry, Roose- 
velt Junior High School, directed a group of youngsters in 
adaptive volley ball. 


Mr. Eugene Hil! of Illinois State Normal University dis- 
cussed intramurals, content, and organization. Dr. Gwen Smith, 
Illinois State Normal University, presented an interpretation of 
basketball rules for the women’s section. Annette Van Dyke of 
the Millikin Conservatory of Music demonstrated various fun- 
damentals of rhythm work for the elementary level; Dr. Joseph 
Florio of the University of Illinois and Mr. E. H. Warren of 
the Illinois Highway Patrol discussed driver instruction. The 
women physical education majors of Millikin University, under 
the direction of Dorothy McClure, gave a speedball demon- 
stration. Mr. John Sheahan of Mattoon High School and Mr. 
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Joe Cogdal of Illinois State Normal University conducted a 
basketball clinic on offensive drills and ball and zone defense. 

Miss Christine Schumacher of Cerro Gordo has been faced 
with the problem of reorganizing a physical education program 
in a new school district. In order to meet the state require- 
ment of 200 minutes a week, the small gymnasium was parti- 
tioned by a canvas curtain and while noise is probably the 
greatest disadvantage Miss Schumacher believes it is at least 
enabling them to carry on a satisfactory program. Evanston 
Township High School is building a field house, stadium, and 
four gymnasiums. Freeport plans a building program on the 
elementary and junior high school level. Woody Fulkerson is 
the director. The Southern Illinois Board of Women Basket- 
ball Officials sponsored a basketball clinic at Southern IIli- 
nois University January 7. The State Department of Public 
Instruction has recently issued a new health bulletin, The 
Illinois Guide to Healthful Environment, circular series A, 
number 54. Director Ted Scheid of Sterling has succeeded in 
convincing the school board that the physical education grade 
should be included in the student’s average on a basis equal to 
that of academic subjects. The Chicago Dance Council held a 
dance symposium on November 19. A master lesson was taught 
by Frances Allis of Chicago. Delia Hussey, supervisor and 
critic teacher of physical education in the Detroit Public Schools, 
was guest speaker. Other meetings were planned for January 8, 
February 12, March 4, April 23, and May 21. All meetings are 
open to the public. 


INDIANA 


A short-term course in automobile driver education and test- 
ing held on the Indiana University campus early this fall re- 
sulted in thirteen teachers from high schools in Indiana, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Kentucky qualifying to teach driver education in 
high school. C. Wesley Dane, acting chairman of the depart- 
ment of health and safety of the school of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation, Indiana University, conducted the 
course. He was assisted by Norman Key of the American 
Automobile Association. 

Approximately forty people in the profession of health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation cooperated in writing the book, 
Research Methods Applied to Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, published by the AAHPER, and now off the press. 
Dr. Marjorie Phillips of the department of physical education 
for women of the school of health, physical education, and 
recreation, Indiana University, collaborated on two of the chap- 
ters. Dr. Karl Bookwalter, director of the bureau of service 
and research of the school of health, physical education, and 
recreation, and Dr. Carolyn Bookwalter, were co-editors and 
collaborators on three of the chapters. 

Lawrence Central High School in Indianapolis had a dif- 
ferent kind of carnival in December. Instead of typical carni- 
val activities, visitors were checked for blood pressure, weight, 
height, hearing, sight, heart, and chest. The purpose of the 
carnival as planned by the school health committee was to ac- 
quaint the public with available health measures. Miss Kathryn 
Harper, of the physical education department of the school, 
was chairman of the project. The address was given by Dr. 
Thurman B. Rice, consultant, Indiana State Board of Health. 

Malcolm J. MclLelland, assistant professor of health and 
safety in the school of health, physical education, and recre- 
ation at Indiana University, is spending half of his time ob- 
serving health classes in schools throughout Indiana, studying 
some examples of good health teaching. He is available to 
schools needing assistance with their programs of instruction 
and to help them provide a more interesting and vital program 
of health instruction for their community. 

The school of health, physical education, and recreation of 
Indiana University again sponsored a physical education clinic 
at the invitation of the bureau of health and physical education 
of the Indiana State Board of Health and the projects-curricu- 
lum committee of the IAHPER. The date was set tentatively 
for January 22 on the Bloomington campus. This clinic was 
held for all teachers of physical education in the area with 
emphasis to be placed on the specific needs of adults. It was 
hoped that the clinic would be as favorably received as last 
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year when there were 80 in attendance with 13 different schools 
represented. The program was planned by the following com- 
mittee: Dr. Karl Bookwalter, chairman, Miss Edna Munroe, 
Miss Jane Fox and Miss Helen Yeakel of Indiana University, 
and Mrs. Doris Stewart, of the University High School, Bloom- 
ington, and John Brogneaux, Bloomington High School. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan congratulates Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation on breaking ground for its new million dollar physical 
education building for men and women. The building will in- 
clude a field house with a dirt track having 10 laps to the 
mile, a portable basketball floor, and permanent bleachers to 
seat 4,000, a large gymnasium, standard-size pool, classrooms, 
indoor golf, archery ranges, handball courts, locker rooms, and 
offices. Nine hard-surfaced tennis courts will be laid adjacent 
to the building. Central’s present building was completed in 
1908 for a school population of about 300. At the present time 
they have about 2,800 students. Central Michigan College of 
Education is located at Mt. Pleasant. 

Miss Augusta Harris, Michigan State Normal College, di- 
rected a folk dance demonstration and party for teachers in 
the Toledo public schools on Thursday, December 1. 

The Washtenaw County basketball clinic was held Saturday, 
December 3, at Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 
Miss Helen Stewart of the College, chairman of the Washtenaw 
County board of officials, and Mrs. Kay Steen, basketball chair- 
man for the board, officiated in a demonstration game emphasiz- 
ing rule changes and techniques of officiating. Comments on 
the game were given by Miss Marie Hartwig, University of 
Michigan. Mrs. Francis Bloomfield of Detroit also assisted 
at the clinic. 

L. H. Hollway, director of health and physical education at 
Ann Arbor and a past president of the Michigan Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, is now presi- 
dent of the Midwest Association and has promised a fine 
program for the March convention of the Midwest District. 

The State Department of Public Instruction recently an- 
nounced the publication of a new bulletin entitled Observing 
Health Conditions of Boys and Girls. This bulletin stresses 
the acquisition of skills in observing health conditions of boys 
and girls in the classroom, what conditions to observe and what 
to do about them, and the importance of keeping permanent rec- 
ords during the whole time the child is in school. 

Randolph Webster, professor of physical education at Michi- 
gan State College, is listed in Who’s Who in Education 
and Who’s Who in the Middle West for 1949. 

Dr. L. W. Olds, professor of health and physical education 
and director of intramural athletics at Michigan State Normal 
College, spoke or intramurals and teacher training at a meet- 
ing held in Columbus, Ohio, in November. 

The Isabella County health department sponsored a teach- 
ers’ health education workshop at the Michigan Conservation 
Training School on Higgins Lake during the weekend of De- 
cember 3. About sixty teachers in the county worked together 
for two days on problems in health education. Consultants 
from the State Department of Health, State Department of 
Mental Health, State Library, and Central Michigan College 
of Education were present. The workshop was financed by 
local county organizations interested in health. Dr. Robert 
Hall is health director of Isabella County and college physician 
for Central Michigan College of Education, Mt. Pleasant. 

The Michigan Normal College department of health, physical 
education and recreation, which enjoys the distinction of being 
one of the oldest departments of its kind, is undertaking a year- 
long study of its curriculum with the object of revision to meet 
the modern demands of the field. 

The Michigan State Association is looking forward to its 
1950 convention which is to be held in Jackson February 16-18. 

Dr. Dorothy La Salle of Wayne University, vice president 
for health, Ben Hellenberg of Monroe, vice president for rec- 
reation, and Joe Moran of Holland, president-elect, have ar- 
ranged. excellent section programs with outstanding people 
throughout the state acting as chairmen. Gladys Ferguson, 
Kalamazoo, president of the state association, is general chair- 
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“A Truly Noteworthy Achievement” 
—Recreation Magazine 


THE FOLK DANCE LIBRARY 


by ANNE Scutey Duccan, Pu.D., JEANETTE SCHLOTTMAN, and RutLepce, Department of Health, Phy 


Education and Recreation, Texas State College for Women the fif 
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» subj 

INDIVIDUAL VOLUMES NOW SOLD SEPARATELY more 


The folk dance with its heritage of spirit and color is captured with authenticity in 
pages of THE FOLK DANCE LIBRARY. Five beautiful volumes of exciting folk dance} 
erature set down in clear, easy style the steps and music that go with each dance, 
cultural patterns of many nations are revealed in a vivid sequence of dance adven 
The books are beautifully illustrated with colored plates which depict authentic, 
typical costumes worn by the dancers, colored pictorial maps and black and 
maps of all countries. The following volumes include the basic material for a comp 
study of folk dances. 


THE TEACHING OF FOLK DANCE: 


Written with skillful organization of information, this book can be adapted to the spe 
needs and interests of your own dance group. Teaching methods are included which § 
sample grading systems with illustrative charts for the evaluation of information. This} @) 
sets the tempo! 


6” 
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Each of the remaining four volumes includes an excellent treatment of the geograpi§pecial 
cal, historical, and sociological background of the seven regions, a survey of charadgpproac 
istic folk dances, folk costumes, and folk festivals; an explanation of dance tempth pr 
counting, music, diagrams, positions and formations. Eighty-three folk dances —vaecepta 
specific directions, clear analysis of steps, diagrams of the floor and step patterns, m@yeryw' 
piano accompaniment for each dance. a 
ion a 
FOLK DANCES OF SCANDINAVIA 

FOLK DANCES OF THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO oe 
FOLK DANCES OF THE BRITISH ISLES ees 


FOLK DANCES OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


of 


8%" x 11” Illustrated Music Color Plates The Set $1 le on 


Each Book $3.00 
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HE THEORY OF PLAY 


Eimer D. Mitcuett, Pu.D., Chairman, Department of Physical Education for Men, University of Michigan, and 
carp S. Mason, Px.D. 


._ the fifteen years since its first publication the comprehensive coverage of the field, the 
thority and readability of this text have established it as the outstanding book on 
» subject. The revised edition, published in 1948 is now in use as an adopted text 
more than 100 Colleges and Universities including the following leading institutions: 


: University of Alabama University of Mississippi 
y in San Francisco State College University of Missouri 
University of Florida Panzer College 
University of Hawaii Seton Hall College 
Indiana University New York University 
lowa State College Teachers College, Columbia University 
Kansas State College ' Duke University 
Springfield College Shaw University 
University of Michigan Pennsylvania State College 
Michigan State College University of Pittsburgh 
Washington State College University of South Dakota 
University of Minnesota University of Utah 
$4.50 
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OMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR RECREATION 


Geratp B. FirzceraLp, Director of Recreation Training, University of Minnesota 


ipecially prepared for courses in recreation administration and leadership, its broad 
approach to the subject coupled with detailed information on methods, and on the place 
Bpth professional and lay personnel should play in the program have gained immediate 
ceptance for this book. As indicated by the comments below, teachers and leaders 
erywhere are finding it an excellent text and source book. 


xcellent text or reference for courses in organi- 
ion and background of public recreation.” 
David K. Brace, University of Texas. 
aluable source book for recreation and social 
oup work majors and for lay leaders engaged 
community planning.” 
| Marvin Rife, University of Wisconsin. 
bne of the best two or three books now avail- 
le on Recreation.” 
William L. Hughes, Temple University. 
534” x 8” 


END COMPANY 
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“One of the finest contributions yet made to the 
recreational literature.” 
George Hielte, Recreation Executive, Los Angeles. 


“A fine contribution to the field of recreation. 
Should assist many leaders in understanding 
community recreation and a more effective pro- 
motion of recreation service.” 


John G. Scherlacher, West Virginia University. 
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man while Paul Clark of Jackson is convention manager. Jane 
McNamara, Mt. Pleasant, the membership secretary reports 
a steadily increasing membership. Last year’s membership was 
about 1,000. The convention is to be held in the Hotel Hayes 
while closely adjacent schools and pools will be used to sup- 
plement the hotel’s facilities. 


OHIO By Paul E. Landis 


The girls’ physical education department at Hamilton High 
School, Hamilton, Ohio, has tried out a solution to save soap 
waste in gang showers. Vera Ziepfel, director of girls’ physi- 
cal education reports that the small soap dishes on the wall 
under the showers were very inadequate since the girls had to 
get under the showers, hair and all, to replace the bar of soap. 
Sometimes they attempted to throw them, but always they 
bounced out and soap was left to melt under the showers. This 
year one large basket was constructed out of fine wire mesh 
and a wooden frame and hung on the opposite wall from the 
shower heads. The basket is about the size of a bicycle basket. 
Now the girls make replacing the soap bars in the container an 
act of skill. They find that it is fun to throw soap in the 
basket, that it is just like throwing balls in the basket in the 
gym. 

The third annual Hamilton Junior High School girls’ swim- 
ming meet was held on November 9. The Wilson team coached 
by Miss Betty Detmer won the meet with 115% points. Run- 
ner-up honors went to Roosevelt, coached by Miss Irma Bob- 
rink, with 104% points. 

The Greene County Health Council sponsored the third an- 
nual southwestern Ohio Rural Health Conference which was 
held at Central High School, Xenia, Ohio, on Monday, Janu- 
ary 16, 1950. The theme of the conference was “High School 
Health Programs.” Addresses on the following topics were 
presented: “The Role of the Public Health Nurse in High 
School Health Programs,” by Miss Eileen Downey, Ohio State 
University ; “School Health,” by Dr. Helen L. Coops, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati; “Applied School Health,” by John Hughes, 
New Vienna Schools; “The Place of the Health Department in 
a High School Program,” by Reba Harris, Ohio Department 
of Health; “Purposes of the Ohio Rural Health Council and 
This Conference,” by Mrs. Lita K. Roberson, Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation; and a panel discussion on “High School 
Health Programs,” led by J. P. Schmidt, Ohio State University. 

The Licking County public schools conducted a health serv- 
ice conference at the Alexandria Local School on October 19, 
1949. The aim of this conference was to help teachers to 
recognize the special handicaps of children in speech, hearing, 
and vision, and to give some direction to the follow-up pro- 
gram. Consultants were Dr. Geraldine Crocker, Licking County 
health commissioner; Mrs. Lucille Chilcote, Licking County 
nurse; Mrs. Maxine Huggins, Licking County nurse; Robert 
McCroskey, Granville teacher; Mrs. Florence Fogle, associate 
health coordinator, Ohio State University; Mrs. Mattie Beeson, 
Granville School nurse; Arthur Andrews, principal of Madi- 
son School; Miss Elizabeth Scott, Ohio School for the Deaf. 

The first concrete result of the Clinton County health coun- 
cil’s health and safety survey was in the report of Mrs. Robert 
Renner, president of the Council. According to her report the 
tuberculosis association indicated that more than twice as many 
x-rays were taken at the Clinton County fair this year as last. 
For many of the x-rayed persons, this was the first x-ray ever 
taken. Twenty-five new or suspected cases were found. 

The fourth annual high school safety Institute was conducted 
by the public and parochial schools of Greater Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on Saturday, December 3, 1949, at Walnut Hills High School. 
The institute was sponsored by the Junior Town Meeting with 
the cooperation of many public, private, official and voluntary 
organizations. Discussion groups were held on safety in recre- 
ation, traffic safety, fire safety, and safety in the home. In order 
that the benefits of the safety institute may be brought to the 
high school youth of Greater Cincinnati, the office of the super- 
intendent of schools is suggesting that an assembly program 
or homeroom discussion at some time in the near future be 
devoted to safety in its several aspects. As an aid for such 
meetings, summaries of the four discussion groups on traffic 
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safety, fire safety, home safety, and recreation safety, were pre- 
pared by the planning committee under the direction of W, x 
Streit, general chairman, and supervisor of health and physical 
education, Cincinnati public schools. 

The department of instruction, Cincinnati Public Schools, has 
developed a publication entitled Physical Education Handbook 
for Boys Entering High School. It contains excellent informa- 
tion on departmental policies, rules and regulations pertaining 
to regular required physical education classes, inter-school ath- 
letics, and other important facts to orient the student. Another 
excellent publication is The Squad Method of Teaching. Con- 
gratulations to W. K. Streit and his staff. 

Tom Pemberton, director of parks and recreation, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is very proud of his new fifty-two acre park, known 
as Ipe Park, to be opened in the spring. This magnificent park 
has a lighted ball field, concrete stands, a shelter building, and 
a picnic area. A big feature is a paved area for multiple use 
during the summer for tennis, shuffleboard, volleyball, and other 
games. This area will also be used as a parking space at night 
for ball games, and as a skating rink during the winter. 

Youngstown now has ten well kept and lighted ball fields, 
each field having concrete stands. Two new recreation areas, 
five to six acres each, are being graded and developed. This 
past summer, the new lights at Shady Run Park were dedi- 
cated. This is one of the best lighted parks in the country, 
having 250,000 volts in lamps on ten steel poles, 100 feet high. 
The annual “Youth on Parade” drew over twelve thousand 
spectators during the summer. The parade featured floats, 
decorated baby carriages, special activities, and races for chil- 
dren. It was broadcast and received a complete rotogravure 
section in the local newspaper. 

The department of curriculum and instruction in the Dayton 
Public Schools, Dayton, Ohio, has developed an excellent course 
of study in physical education for elementary schools. The 
following teachers served on the committee which worked 
with Mr. P. B. Welcome, supervisor of physical education, in 
revising the 1931 course of study: Faye K. Finan, chairman; 
Marian Gettles, Max Grob, John Klee, Cathryn McLean, Abbie 
Simmons, and Earl Taylor. Each member of this committee 
served as chairman of a subcommittee composed of physical 
education teachers. Through these subcommittees, practically 
all physical education teachers had a part in revising the course 
of study. 

A short course for water and sewage treatment plant opera- 
tors was given at Ohio State University from September 12-17 
last fall. There were 113 operators in attendance, representing 
98 municipalities. Courses were offered in elementary and in- 
termediate water and sewage treatment. The school was under 
the direction of W. D. Sheets of the sanitary engineering divi- 
sion of the Ohio State Department of Health. 

Congratulations are in order for Dr. H. H. Williams, health 
commissioner, and his staff of co-workers for the unique and 
interesting annual report of the Dayton health department. The 
report, dedicated “to the health and welfare of every family in 
Dayton,” is illustrated with action photographs of a typical 
family as they receive many services from the department staff. 
The statistical summary of services rendered adds up to many 
services to keep Dayton families healthy and happy. 

Ohio came in for honors at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association held in Cleveland, September 26-29. 
At this conference, attention was focused upon an animated 
exhibit which outlined Ohio’s plan for an integrated hospital 
system, augmented by a miniature of one of the hospital build- 
ings in the state. The exhibit was planned and built by mem- 
bers of the division of hospital facilities of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Health. 

Prior to the annual meeting of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, the program directors of all states met in Cleveland 
for a two-day conference to discuss technicalities of hospital 
operation and to plan for the continuance of building hospital 


facilities and the establishment of uniform standards for oper- 


ation of all hospitals. 


WEST VIRGINIA By Clarissa Williams 


The West Virginia State Physical Education Association 
meeting was held in conjunction with the State Education As- 
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sociation, November 10, 1949, in Huntington. Dr. Fred Holter 
from West Virginia University lead a panel discussion on 
“Growth of the Pupil Through Physical Education and Ath- 
letics.” Superintendents or representatives from each county 
were invited to participate, one being on the panel. The mem- 
bership, though still small, has increased one-third over the 
1948 membership. 

The old state syllabus for physical education and health edu- 
cation has been completely revised and brought up to date. 
Design for healthful living; experts in nutrition, health, medi- 
cine; education; physical education, are some of the chapter 
titles. Representatives from the Classroom Teachers Asso- 
ciation comprised the committee. 


Dance Section News 


By Katharine Wolfe, High School of Commerce, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Dancing in Tacoma, Washington, has definitely become a 
part of the year-round recreation program, according to Thomas 
W. Lantz, superintendent of public recreation. Summertime 
features boys and girls of all ages enjoying square dancing on 
their respective playgrounds. Tennis or volleyball courts be- 
come dance floors for teen-agers during summer evenings, while 
older individuals as well as the younger set come from all 
parts of the city to the South Tacoma Community Center for 
old-time dancing. In the winter, youth centers co-sponsored by 
the Tacoma School District and the Metropolitan Park Dis- 
trict, feature dancing of all types. Huge conga lines are formed 
with as many as 300 participants; youth centers, housed in 
school buildings, use the gymnasiums for special theme dances 
such as a Sadie Hawkins-Li’l Abner dance, or a Loud Sock 
dance where each participant wears his loudest and gaudiest 
hosiery. Jeans and plaid shirts are also featured as costumes 
for some dances. Younger children receive free instruction in 
fundamental dance steps at the Salishan Housing Project one 
evening a week and tap dancing lessons are given at the South 
Tacoma Community Center at a nominal fee to cover the cost 
of the instructor. 


Gene Vradenburg Scott writes that physical education classes 
meet every other day at Stewart Junior High School in Tacoma 
and Monday and Tuesday of each week are devoted to dancing 
of some sort. A professional accompanist is employed to assist 
in the program. Seventh and eighth graders enjoy square and 
couple dances while the ninth-grade girls continue with these 
forms in addition to some work in tap and modern dance. All 
classes are working toward the annual May program which will 
include the traditional May Pole Dance and demonstrations of 
square dancing and other physical education activities. Social 
dancing is a popular before-school activity for the boys as well 
as the girls. 

Modern dance is part of the regular curriculum from the 
kindergarten through the eighth grade at Annie Wright Semi- 
nary in Tacoma, according to Nancy Jane Bare. Girls in the 
Upper School are offered dance as an activity and this year 
they have requested two periods instead of one period a week. 
Because many pupils were confused as to the difference between 
ballet and modern dance, last fall the seventh- and eighth-grade 
classes made a study of dance history climaxed by a lecture- 
demonstration of ballet technique given by Miss Bare’s ad- 
vanced students. 


In February, the Upper School dance group will give a dem- 
onstration of modern dance techniques and members of Classes 
V through VIII will present examples of experimental dance 
composition, including round, primitive, archaic, pre-classic, and 
perhaps abstract dance forms. On December 15 the Dance 
Group presented Knight Rupert’s Visit, based on folklore, and 
a short dance sketch of a family outing to select a Christmas 
tree. The dance year will close with May Day in which all 
members of all dance classes will participate. This year’s pro- 
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gram will be composed by the children around the theme Topsy- 
Turvy Fair with a story similar to Til Eulenspiegel. The Upper 
School is also composing a dance entitled Cycle, and the third 
class will close the program with a traditional May Pole dance. 


Pearl Powell, recreation supervisor for the City of Seattle’s 
department of parks, reports a wonderful response to all phases 
of the dance program in the field houses and community centers. 
Over 700 girls are enrolled in modern dance classes on Satur- 
day afternoons, and the mid-week tap classes are filled to over- 
flowing. Square dancing, as an adult activity, is featured one 
evening a week in each of the fieldhouses, and on December 16 
the park department, in conjunction with the PTA and the 
school. board, sponsored a citywide folk dance festival with 
proceeds going to the PTA Welfare Fund. Twelve centers 
opened their doors for the event and some 4,000 persons en- 
joyed an evening of folk and square dancing. 


Interest in square dancing continues to grow in the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools in Seattle, according to word 
received from Mrs. Thelma Randall, assistant in elementary 
education. Special noon-hour groups beg for the teacher’s at- 
tention in many elementary schools and ardent dance fans 
congregate at 7:45 a.m. in several of the junior high schools 
for extracurricular dance fun. Even the men teachers of physi- 
cal education are becoming indoctrinated and Rex Rolle of 
Summit School is conducting a whole series of adult classes 
after school hours. Jessie Lee Poole of James Monroe Junior 
High School reports eight squares of mixed couples meeting 
each Friday morning in her building and adds that similar clubs 
are operating at Alexander Hamilton and Washington Junior 
High Schools under the direction of Eleanora Sondergaard and 
Mrs. Esther Bray. 

Mrs. Irma Rodenhouse writes that modern dance students at 
Ballard High School staged a demonstration for open house on 
November 11. Dance techniques, a waltz study, a mechanical 
study, and an Aztec Ritual were included in the program. Part 
of the program was repeated for an assembly program and also 
for a nearby junior high school on January 11. 

At Garfield High School, Emily Johnson’s four country 
dance classes are getting ready for a program for Purple and 
White Day. The advanced modern or creative dance class of 
Eva Jurgensohn is preparing Down in the Valley (Weiles) 
for a mid-winter concert, and has danced for PTA and other 
groups. Miss Jurgensohn teaches five modern dance classes plus 
an evening interracial group of 50 girls of different ages, who 
react enthusiastically to the two-hour session of dance tech- 
nique and composition. 

At Lincoln High School Pauline Thompson and Zelva 
Moeser are conducting a mixed square dance class which 
runs through the entire year with regular credit attached. 
Cleveland High School recently presented Duwamish Diary, 
the story of the area surrounding the school. The script was 
written by the creative writing classes and square dances were 
performed by boys and girls of the regular physical education 
classes taught by Katherine Britton and Bill McGinnis. Roose- 
velt High School modern dance students presented a demon- 
stration of techniques and dances at the November Open House 
and have invited students from the other seven high schools 
to participate in a dance symposium sometime in February or 
March. 

The University of Washington will present its annual Dance 
Drama February 28 to March 4, under the direction of Mary 
Aid DeVries. Mrs. DeVries and composer-accompanist Mar- 
guerite Gibson have recently prepared a series of “Music and 
Modern Dance Techniques” recordings to assist students and 
teachers in presenting dance technique. Advanced students of 
Mrs. DeVries recently staged a demonstration for the modern 
dance classes and invited local high school students to attend. 
They hope to have such a demonstration on an all-city scale 
at some future date. Orchesis members will give a series of 
recitals at the Henry Art Museum on the campus in May. 

Another Northwest record project is an album of three 
records, “Rhythmic Activities,” with music arranged and played 
by Florence Bassett of Eastern Washington College of Educa- 
tion and suggestions for classroom use compiled by Cora Mae 
Chesnut, who is on leave from that institution and teaching at 
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Chevy Chase Junior College in Maryland. According to Mrs. 
Chesnut, the music is intended for simple rhythmic activities, 
movement combinations, and creative work introducing rhythmic 
dramatizations and simple musical forms. Recordings by Miss 
Bassett have been used for some years by classes in rhythms 
and modern dance at Eastern Washington College as well as 
in the elementary schools of Spokane. 


The Spokane Department climaxed its summer recreation 
program with the production of a dance pageant, The Legend 
of the Magic Violin, involving 500 adult and student partici- 
pants. The violin, suddently endowed with speech, told of the 
various places and times in which it had played for dances. 
The eleven scenes depicted dance episodes in the history of the 
Inland Empire, beginning with an Indian Dance cited as First 
Dance in Inland Empire, and including Trappers Meet Indians 
episode, Along the Covered Wagon Trail, Soldiers and Settlers 
Come to Fort Spokane, Coming of the Nordic Races to the 
Inland Empire, Spokane Celebrates the Coming of the First 
Railroad, Development of the Coeur d’Alene Mines Brings 
Wealth and Migration to the Inland Empire, Spokane Fire of 
August 4, 1889, Celebration by White Russians and Germans 
in Inland Empire, Popular Dances of Our Times, and Revival 
of Western Dances—Our American Heritage. The pageant 
was presented in Manito Park with natural shrubbery as a 
background and approximately 8,000 spectators in the audience. 
Director and narrator was E. S. Henderson, while Stanley G. 
Witter, director of the park recreation department, and Fred 
Small, technical supervisor, assisted in production operations. 


Mr. Henderson also reports that western dancing is a regu- 
lar part of the physical education curriculum in all Spokane 
elementary schools; in fact during the winter and in inclement 
weather dancing is a major part of the program. In-service 
classes are offered once or twice a week to train teachers in 
the fundamentals and the actual dances. Coed classes have 
proved very popular in the high schools and there is a waiting 
list, especially of boys, for most of them. 

From seven to nine on Friday evenings, programs of western 
dancing for upper-grade and high school students are held in 
all elementary school gymnasiums. In addition, special Saturday 
afternoon classes are sponsored jointly by the park board and 
the public schools. The Saturday classes provide an exhibition 
group which tours nearby localities. The annual Fiesta Night 
will be held in February and hundreds of costumed boys and 
girls will perform American folk dances as well as those of 
other lands. 

Dance classes at North Central High School include old 
time, western, modern, social, and coeducational dancing under 
the direction of Elsa M. Pinkham. This year a group of “be- 
fore- and after-school” dancers presented Gypsy Dances, Cas- 
tanette Dance, and Smoke Dance for the fall operetta as well 
as a 1920 Ballet for the class play. This spring the girls will 
produce the Tenth Doll Shop in which all styles of dance will 
be shown by some 250 participants. 

Geraldine Tennant of Yakima Valley Junior College in 
Yakima, Washington, writes that interest in folk and square 
dancing was so great last season that a series of summer meet- 
ings was inaugurated. The Vikings Club is the focus of folk 
and square dance activities during the school year, although a 
regular class is being offered during the winter quarter. Among 
the popular dances at the college are Cotton-Eyed Joe, Black 
Hawk Waltz, Hot Pretzels, La Raspa, Kalvelis, Texas Schot- 
tische, and such squares as Texas Star, Mademoiselle from 
Armentieres, Eight Hands Over, and Dive for the Oyster. 

In Puyallup, Washington, the ninth-grade boys join the girls’ 
physical education classes each Friday for a session of American 
folk dancing. During the second quarter the girls are con- 
centrating on squares, rounds, mixers, and couple dances. Such 
class work paves the way for the bi-weekly Freshman Recrea- 
tional Center dance evenings by helping to break down the social 
barriers between boys and girls. In April, the year’s dancing 
is climaxed by a Freshman Frolic matinee dance for the whole 
school. Square dancing exhibitions have been given in the 
community and between halves of basketball games by groups 
of girl exhibition dancers. Rhythmics and interpretive dancing 
are also taught in the junior high school and 27 girls participated 


in a religious dance to Schubert’s Ave Maria for the Christmas 
concert. Dances are also presented at school concerts, Variety 
shows, and assemblies. 


Mrs. Grace T. Houghton of Walla Walla High School ap. 
nounces that she has nearly 300 adults in her evening schoo 
square dance classes this season. A folk dance club is 
being started at the Walla Walla YMCA under the direction 
of Mrs. Walter Bachtold, who recently arrived from the Minne. 
apolis YMCA. 


At Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, 
the demand for ,social dancing is still very heavy among both 
men and women according to Ruth Weythman, chairman of 
physical education for women. After the war, Miss Weythman 
says, the physical education department was swamped by re. 
turning G.I.’s who wanted to learn to dance, and this was one 
form of physical education for which théy readily enrolled, 
Curriculum changes are being considered to teach dance skills 
to entering freshmen to enable them to attend college social 
functions. A folk and square dance class, open to both men 
and women, is very popular and a square and folk dance group 
is meeting for the second year as part of the mixed recreation 
night program. This group is led jointly by non-physical edy. 
cation faculty, physical education staff, and students. Modern 
dance classes are small this year but the students enrolled are 
very enthusiastic and are planning to reorganize the modem 
dance club. 

From Violet Stockham of the Southern Oregon College of 
Education at Ashland comes word that the Mountain Mixers 
Dance Club and the Southern Oregon folk dance classes spon- 
sored a folk festival in Ashland on the evening of Armistice 
Day. All dance clubs of southern Oregon and northern Cali- 
fornia were invited to participate and the following exhibitions 
were presented by guest groups: Mexican dances by the Cen- 
tennial Swingers of Roseville and Citrus City, California; 
American dances by YMCA dancers of Medford, Oregon; 
mixers by Bee Barnett of Eureka, California. John Black of 
Monmouth, state president of the Federated Dance Clubs of 
Oregon, acted as master of ceremonies; William Cady, solo 
bagpipe player from Glasgow, Scotland, led the Robina Waltz, 
and Bob Schweers of Citrus City acted as guest caller. Over 
500 people participated in the festival. 

Demonstration dance groups from Southern Oregon College 
presented a program of national folk dances in Ashland on 
December 1 and in Central Point on December 3. An all- 
Swedish program was given in Medford on December 6, and on 
December 11 Adrianne Jaunlias, formerly of the Latvian Opera 
Ballet School, gave a program of ballet and modern dance at 
Central Point. 

The Oregon College of Education at Monmouth is inviting 
schools in the vicinity to participate in a master class lesson 
by Charles Weidman on February 18, according to Mrs. Faye 
Knox, instructor in dance. Students at the college are required 
to take a course entitled “Rhythms in the Grades,” after which 
they are delegated the responsibility of teaching rhythms dur- 
ing their practice teaching, and to correlate, whenever possible, 
a rhythms program. Every grade in the training school has 
rhythms at some time of the year, and the primary grades have 
rhythms throughout the year. A new film for teaching rhythms 
in the grades is being made on the campus by Willis Kiethley 
and Mrs. Knox. 

On December 15 and 16, the Reed College Dancers of Port- 
land, Oregon, collaborated with the music department in giving 
their annual Christmas concert. According to Colleen Cook, 
the program consisted of original compositions based on Virgil 


-Thompson’s Scenes From The Holy Infancy. At Lewis and 


Clark College, also in Portland, over 100 students are partici- 
pating in the dance program. Only a few of these are physical 
education majors for the classes specialize in fun as well as 
credit. Mrs. Hester Turner, chairman of physical education for 
women, offers three classes in rhythms. The elementary class, 
including folk, square, and social dancing, gives even the foot- 
ball players fun while acquiring poise, balance, and quick change 
of direction. Correct apparel includes peasant skirts for the 
women and jeans or cords for the men. A second class covefs 
the same types of dance in greater detail, plus advanced skills 
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for teaching recreational dancing. Teaching dance techniques is 
an advanced class giving practice in handling student recrea- 
tional groups as well as calling for mixers and squares. The 
Rhythm Dancers are planning some sort of public exhibition 
later in the season. 

Oregon State College boasts of six men enrolled in modern 
dance classes along with over 150 women students. The Dance 
Group, directed by Betty Lynd Thompson, gave a lecture demon- 
stration at monmouth on November 18, and is hoping to go on 
a tour of the Puget Sound area during spring vacation. The 
square dance program is making great strides under the leader- 
ship of Erma Weir and the Oregon State Promenaders re- 
cently went to Bend for a weekend of square dance affairs. 
Nearly 500 spectators crowded the high school gymnasium for 
one program and visiting groups from nearby towns formed 
some 25 squares to learn the dances. 

Community square dancing made its bow in Corvallis in 
December and the first open-to-all affair was speedily followed 
by another. Erma Weir and her students had charge of the 
calling, and the Promenaders’ band furnished the music. On 
October 22-23 an American Folk Dance Clinic was held on the 
Corvallis campus under the joint-sponsorship of the women’s 
physical education department and the Promenaders. The 172 
registrants were assigned to either a beginners’ group, led by 
Mrs. Margo Florea of Portland, or an intermediate group con- 
ducted by Erma Weir. About three-fourths of the participants 
represented teachers or recreation workers, and some came from 
as far away as Seattle and eastern Washington spots for the 
event. This is the third year such a session has been held on 
the campus and each season the group is larger and more en- 
thusiastic, while the dancing is much better. An all-school 
mixer for students and folk who attended the clinic saw 
nearly 300 on the dance floor and the Sunday Jamboree was a 
colorful affair with many groups in costume. 

News from other sections of the country has been accumu- 
lating due to the arrival of news items after the district notes 
have gone to press. Such news will be appended to the news 
notes as space allows, and in order of receipt by the dance 
editor. 

Patricia Pugh, publicity chairman of the Chicago Dance 
Council has sent in an interesting report of Council activities. 
On October 16 the 1949-50 season opened with A Dance Revue 
illustrating the diversity of local dance activities. Modern, 
ballet, national, and square dances were performed by the 
Eleanor Lauer Dance Group, Edna McRae School of the Dance, 
Fernwood Square Dance Group, the Russian Group of Club 
Metro, and the Uyeda Sisters who contributed Japanese folk 
dances. On November 19 a dance symposium, sponsored by the 
Council, was held at the University of Chicago. A modern 
dance master lesson was taught by Frances Allis of Chicago. 
Delia Hussey of the Detroit public schools conducted a class 
of elementary rhythms using demonstration groups from the 
first, second, and fifth grades of the University of Chicago 
Laboratory School. Social dancing techniques and combinations 
at the high school level were taught by Edith Ballwebber of 
the University of Chicago. 

On December 11, the Dance Council was host at a Christmas 
tea in honor of the dancers from the popular musical comedy 
“Kiss Me Kate.” On January 8 an old-time “social” was spon- 
sored by Alma Hawkins of George Williams College who led 
an afternoon of folk dancing and mixers. On February 12 Ann 
Barzel, critic for the Sun-Times, gave a lecture-demonstration 
on ballet. Guest speakers and dancers from the University of 
Wisconsin will be featured at a symposium and luncheon on 
March 4, and square dancing with group participation will be 
the order of the day on April 23. The final meeting of the 
year will be a modern dance program held at the University of 
Chicago on May 21. Midwestern college Orchesis groups and 
dance clubs will participate. 

The Council also hopes to hold auditions this season for 
young unknown Chicago dancers in the junior and senior 
classifications. Winners of the junior group would present their 
dances at one of the monthly Council meetings, while winners 
in the older group would be invited to stage their dances at a 
local theatre. The Chicago Dance Council is a non-profit, 
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democratic, educational organization for the promotion of in- 
terest and activity in the dance as a fine art form. It is the 
purpose of the Council to hold informative discussions, forums, 
and lectures on dance and related arts, sponsor new solo and 
group works, and present demonstrations of various dance 
techniques. Application for membership may be addressed to 
Miss Dorothy G. Kozeluh, 1525 East 74th Street, Chicago 19, 
Ill. For further information regarding the Council, write to 
Miss Grace Peterson, 781 Fairfield, Elmhurst, Illinois. 


RUTH WHITNEY JONES 


Dance in education has lost one of its greatest protagonists 
through the death last fall of Ruth Whitney Jones, dance direc- 
tor at Teachers College, Columbia University, for the past seven 
years. Not only all those who knew her—her countless friends 
and former students—but also all those who are working for the 
extension of sound educational dance will mourn the loss of this 
great educator. 

Miss Jones taught at Goucher College and Notre Dame Col- 
lege and Academy in Baltimore, at Camp Tegawitha in the 
Poconos, Horace Mann School and Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School and Teachers College, Columbia University, in New 
York. She was an active member of the Dance Teachers Ad- 
visory Committee of the YMHA in New York for a number of 
years. She taught and lectured at conferences and master classes 
throughout the country and in Canada, constantly stimulating 
interest in dance. 

To summarize Miss Jones’ contribution to modern dance in 
education is difficult since so much depended on her own dynamic 
personality, of which she gave freely in every class she taught. 
She was able to communicate her own enthusiasm and the ex- 
citement of creative work to her Students, who will never forget 
what she gave them in extending their vision in their own lives 
and clarifying their understanding in the teaching of modern 
dance. 

She studied with the leading modern dancers in this country 
and in Europe, but in her teaching she synthesized all of her 
experience into a unique method of her own, which was directly 
applicable to teaching in schools and colleges. She evolved a 
method of teaching technique which involved the breaking down 
of all techniques into their simplest component parts, each of 
these basic fundamentals being taught separately. From these 
primary forms, any number of variations and more advanced 
combinations may be developed, precluding the possibility of 
incorrect positions for movements and providing a sounder 
physiological basis for dance techniques. This is but one more 
of her outstanding contributions—one of the means by which she 
inspired her students to work harder and produce greater results 
than they would have believed possible. 

Ruth Whitney Jones was the author of many articles on dance 
and was co-author (with Margaret De Haan Freed) of one 
book, Modern Dance in Education, which is widely used in 
schools and colleges. She had completed a first draft of her 
second book a month before her untimely death. It is a more 
extensive exposition of her philosophy and methods of teaching 
dance. Friends and publishers are making every effort to pre- 
pare its publication, feeling deeply that its failure to reach pub- 
lication would be a great loss to the literature in the field. 

If one accepts the philosophy that a person lives on in the 
memories of those who knew him and in the deeds he did dur- 
ing his lifetime, then Ruth Whitney Jones is indeed one of the 
immortals in dance, for a part of her remains in the hearts and 
works of all who knew her.—Margaret De Haan Freed. 


Is this publication in your professional library? 

A Guide for Planning Facilities for Athleties, 

Reereation, Physical and Health Education 

By Participants in the National Facilities Conference. 
$1.50 


Order from the AAHPER, 1201 16th St., NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 


IN 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AT SARGENT CAMP IN PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 


A six-week summer program will be offered at Boston University Sargent Camp, Peterborough, New Hampshire, as an 
integral part of the Summer Term. Courses will be open to men and women students and will carry undergraduate and 
graduate credit. 

The many features of Sargent Camp—its play fields, its tennis courts, its boats, canoes, swimming and diving facilities, 
its luring nature walks, its arts and crafts shop, its camp site for sleep-outs and cook-outs—will be available for the Summer 
Session students for their recreational purposes. Sargent Camp, situated among the rolling hills of the Monadnock 
region of New Hampshire, makes an ideal atmosphere for Summer Session study. A variety of living accommodations 
are available, from well-appointed rooms in a large farmhouse to rustic cabins in the woodland. For further details write 
Dean George K. Makechnie, 8A Everett Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


Eight Courses Offered to Men and Women July 10-August 19, 1950 


MODERN DANCE 
Regina Mitchell 


METHODS AND MATERIALS IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
Hermine Sauthoff 
Ruth Evans, Visiting Consultant 


PLANNING RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS 
James A. Wylie 

EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 
James A. Wylie 


WORKSHOP IN FOLK DANCE 


Emilie Hartman 


WORKSHOP IN WOMEN’S SPORTS 
Gretchen Schuyler 
Elizabeth Richey 
Ann Sprague 


WORKSHOP IN COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
Dorothy Ainsworth 


WORKSHOP IN OUTDOOR EDUCATION AND 
CAMPING 
William G. Vinal, Chairman 


VISITING INSTRUCTORS 


Lewis R. Barrett, Consultant in Recreation and Outdoor Educa- 
tion, A.A.H.P.E.R., Paul Davie, Wild Acres Sanctuary, Wellsville, 
N. Y., Thomas C. Ferguson, State Director of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, Maryland, C. Russell Mason, Executive 
Director of Mass. Audubon Society, Caswell Miles, State Super- 
visor of Physical Education and Outdoor Education, N. Y., Lloyd B. 
Sharp, Director of National and Life Camps, Julian Smith, State 
Director of Physical Education, Outdoor Education and Camping, 
Michigan, Mary L. Turner, Boston University College of Physical 
Education for Women, Sargent. 


As an integral part of the Summer Session program, a Children’s Camp will be operated for boys 
and girls between 7 and 12 years of age. Campers will enjoy all field and water sports: boating, canoe- 
ing, swimming, tennis, archery, crafts, woodworking, dancing, dramatics, nature lore, story-telling, cook- 
outs, sleep-outs, riding. Supervision of all activities will be under the direction of University specialists 
in respective fields and professionally trained counselors. For further details write Dean George K. 
Makechnie, 8A Everett Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


CAMP FOR 
CHILDREN 


Main Campus in Boston, Massachusetts 


During the same six-week period the following courses are offered at the main campus. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS IN HEALTH INSTRUCTION CURRENT PROBLEMS IN HEALTH AND SAFETY 
Leslie W. Irwin EDUCATION 
SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION Charles D. Merrill 
Charles D. Merrill SEMINAR — HEALTH 
THE PHYSICAL AND EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT OF RECREATION 
THE HANDICAPPED John M. Harmon 
G. Lawrence Rarick Arthur G. Miller 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL ADVANCED METHODS IN 
EDUCATION FOOTBALL 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION _AND 


THE COACHING OF 


Arthur G. Miller 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
Instructor to be announced 
PSYCHOLOGY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
John M. Harmon 
CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
Leslie W. Irwin 


Aldo Donelli 


ADVANCED METHODS IN THE COACHING OF 
BASKETBALL 
Vincent Cronin 
ADVANCED METHODS IN THE COACHING OF ICE 
HOCKEY 
Harry L. Cleverly 


For further details about Summer Session on Main Campus write 
DEAN DONALD D. DURRELL 84 EXETER STREET BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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How We Do It 


Multi-Basketball 


HIS game was designed primarily to give large classes an 

opportunity to participate in basketball. The participants 
may number from forty to ninety, using four to eight baskets in 
play. All basketball rules are enforced by captains who are play- 
ers as well as referees. Captain-referees call fouls, enforce viola- 
tions, jump tie balls, etc., as well as keep score. This is neces- 
sary if four to eight games are going on at once with one 
teacher on the floor. 

Procedure.—A quick way to organize a large class for the 
game is to place them in a double line, abreast. Indicate a num- 
ber for each basket to the group. The class counts off according 
to the number of baskets used. Appoint the first six girls in 
the front line as captains if six baskets are being used. They 
obtain basketballs and chalk. The captain-referee then draws 
chalk lines one foot outside the free throw lane on each side to 
the end of the free throw line, although this rectangle can be 
made larger if desired. The chalk is kept to record the scores 
behind the basket. The class is now ready to move to their 
respective baskets; that is, 1’s go to basket 1, etc. 

Each captain-referee now directs her group to count off by 
A’s and B’s. A’s constitute one team and B’s another. Each 
team then counts off in 2’s. The 1’s are forwards and 2’s are 
guards. It does not matter if the number of players is uneven. 
The forwards of the A’s play on the right side of the basket 
outside of the rectangle as far as the center of the free throw 
line. B’s use the left side. Guards of both A’s and B’s play 
in the rectangle opposite their enemy forwards. The captain- 
referee may play with A’s and change at the half to play with 
the B’s. This is not necessary, but for the sake of fair play 
teachers may like to use such a rule. 

To start the game each captain-referee stands behind the free 
throw line holding a basketball in her hands. The ball is put 
into play by the captain-referee, who, when the teacher blows 
her whistle, throws the ball against the backboard. (If a 
basket is made, it does not count and the players attempt to 
secure the ball for their team.) The ball is picked up on the 
rebound off the backboard and the play begins. If a forward 
secures the ball, she attempts to shoot or pass. If a guard 
obtains the ball, she may pass it to another guard or send it 
directly across to her own forward, who attempts to score de- 
spite the efforts of opposing guards. When a basket is made, 
the ball is put into play again by an opposing guard behind the 
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basket as is done in the men’s game. Forwards and guards 
change positions at half time (no set number of minutes for 
halves) so that each have an opportunity to play both positions. 

In scoring, close shots count two points and baskets made near 
the free throw line count three points. Passes completed by 
forwards before a basket is made count one point each in addi- 
tion to the score for the basket. 

However, points for passes do not count unless a basket is 
made. This is done to encourage passing and team play. 

Before presenting this game, students should have acquired 
some of the basketball skills and techniques. This will elimi- 
nate the tendency for the play to be centered around the for- 
wards nearest to the baskets. Do not overlook the fact that all 
territory outside of the rectangle belongs to the forwards. 
Dribbling and passing plays on the run can be worked out quite 
effectively. The ball may even be passed into the rectangle by 
a forward to her guard who passes it out again to a forward 
coming in on the run to shoot. The situation of all forwards 
and guards playing in the vicinity of the basket is comparable to 
play in the men’s game when both teams are down at the basket 
with the forwards on the outside trying to shoot goals. 
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Suggested Techniques—In the matter of tactics, all types of 
passes, including bounce pass, dribbling, pivoting, feinting, and 
guarding are used. When shooting baskets backboard shots 
from the left and right side of the basket (hitting certain spots 
on backboard), and a front shot, rolling the ball over the rim 
can be employed. Combining these shots with a dribble, loop 
shots, various other shots such as hook, one-hand, overhead, 
etc., and free throws may also be used. 


Suggested Lead-up Games.—One such game is “One-Point.” 
The teams are lined up to the right of the baskets at a forty- 
five degree angle in single files about three and a half feet from 
the baskets. One point is awarded for every correct backboard 
shot (hitting a spot on the backboard). Beginning with a 
whistle, the students shoot as fast as they can in order to pile 
up as many basket points before the whistle blows to stop them. 
Baskets made by not touching the backboard do not count in this 
case. First place receives five points, second, three, third, two, 
and fourth, one. Use the same procedure for shots to left and 
center and then combine shots with a dribble. The winner is 
determined by totaling all scores. 

Another lead-up game is, “Circles.” Starting close to the 
basket, captains draw four or five chalk circles in an arc on 
either side to the free-throw line. Draw the last circle on the 
free-throw line itself. The teams line up in a single line be- 
hind the first circle on the right side. When the whistle blows, 
the first girl steps into the first circle and shoots. If she makes 
the basket, she steps into the next circle to shoot. If she makes 
that shot, she steps into the third circle. Making baskets 
entitles a player to move on to another circle for another try. 
If the shot is missed, the contestant waits her turn again and 
shoots from the same circle. The object is to see who reaches 
the last circle first. If time intervenes, the player who has 
reached the farthest circle at each basket wins. 

A third lead-up game is “Twenty-One In.” Teams line up 
at a forty-five degree angle about fifteen feet from the baskets 
(any side). When the whistle sounds, the first person takes a 
long shot from the fifteen-foot line, following up the rebound 
(generally a short shot). These two shots count three points. 
If the player misses his two shots he gets those three points. 
But if he makes a basket or baskets, his points are added to 
the three already in. The number of points will increase until 
they are taken out when someone misses his two shots. Upon 
reaching twenty-one points, a player is automatically out of the 
game. The object is to see who stays up the longest or ac- 
cumulates the least number of points. 


T. Bartlett 


Hirsch High School 
Chicago, IIlinois 


(Joint Convention, AAHPER and Southern District, April 18-22, Dallas, Texas) 


Did You Know That - - - 


P:? Lambda Theta, national association for women in educa. 
tion, is again this year announcing the granting of two 
awards of $400 each on or before August 15, 1950, for significant 
research studies in education. An unpublished study may be 
submitted on any aspect of the professional problems and cop. 
tributions of women, either in education or in some other field, 
Among others, studies of women’s status, professional training 
responsibilities and contributions to education and to society, 
both in this country and abroad, will be acceptable. All in. 
quiries should be addressed to the chairman of the Committee on 
Studies and Awards, Alice H. Hayden, University of Washing. 
ton, Seattle 5, Washington. 


* * * 


yew American Medical Association has issued a warning 
on the undesirable effects which may result from the use 
of the new so-called anticold pills. The AMA indicates that 
there is some evidence that antihistamine drugs may have some 
effect on some kinds of colds; still, they feel that there is, as 
yet, no chemical substance that specifically prevents or cures 
colds. Some unfortunate after-effects include drowsiness and 


nausea. 
* * * 


CCORDING to a group of Washington, D. C., doctors, pro- 

longed use of oily nose drops and sprays and mineral-oil 
laxatives are dangerous. A condition known as lipoid pneu- 
monia has frequently been found in patients who used nose 
drops or sprays or took mineral oil. The medicines can get 
into the lungs, resulting in the formation of hardened tissue, and 
death from asphyxiation may result in cases of severe lipoid 


pneumonia. 
* * * 


HE American Journal of Medicine has reported a case in 

which the administration of the new hormone ACTH for 
rheumatoid arthritis gave relief from pain and stiffness but 
resulted in loss of sanity. Electric shock ended the trouble 
promptly. This was one of eight cases in which the new hor- 
mone had been administered in treating rheumatoid arthritis, 
When treatment was stopped pain and stiffness quickly returned 
in each of the other seven cases but the patient who received 
the electric shock treatment had only slight pain 25 days after 
the last dose of the hormone. 


535 pages 


336 pages 
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@ Research Methods Applied to Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
A project of the Research Section of the AAHPER. 


@ The Proceedings of the 54th Annual Convention and Third Yearbook. 


@ Doctorate Theses Reported by Graduate Departments of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
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(Please credit the JouRNAL when writing advertisers) 


New Mosby Books 


IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


@ THE INTRAMURAL HANDBOOK 


By CARL D. VOLTMER, Ph.D., Professor of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, College of the Pacific, Stockton, California; 
and VERNON W. LAPP, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physi- 
cal Education, University of Nebraska. 

PRICE, $3.00 


176 Pages Illustrated 


The purpose of this book is twofold: First, to provide 
the active intramural director with a handy reference 
when he is making schedules and planning new intra- 
mural events; Second, to provide professional students 
in physical education with a basic workbook in this 
field. It is not generally concerned with actual playing 
rules and game descriptions, but rather with giving tips 
about sports and rules that have proved helpful in the 
actual use of these sports in intramural competition. 


@ The Organization and Administration of 
INTRAMURAL SPORTS 


By LOUIS E. MEANS, Professor of Physical Education and 
Director of the Division of Physical Education and Intramural 
Sports, University of Nebraska. 


442 Pages 214 Illustrations PRICE, $5.75 


The author has dedicated this book to the principle 
that no student should be deprived of his or her oppor- 
tunity for participation in a great variety of recre- 
ational experiences which may contribute more than 
we know to a long, happy and normal life. 


The book gives a good account of present practices 
and ideas that are workable and effective—and impli- 
cations for future planning. Practical suggestions are 
included from all kinds of schools from every part of 
the nation and Canada. It will be of immeasurable 
assistance to the thousands of educators who are seek- 
ing to develop the finest program possible for all 
students. 


@ MANUAL FOR ATHLETES—Fundamentals 
in Sports 


By EDWARD F. VOLTMER, Ph.D., Head of Department of 
Health and Physical Education, Drake University, Des Moines, 
lowa; and CARL D. VOLTMER, Ph.D., Professor of Physical 
Education, College of the Pacific, Stockton, California. 


206 Pages Illustrated PRICE, $3.00 


Designed to advance the cause of sports which build 
endurance, skill and morale, this book is aimed at the 
athlete, the prospective coach in training, and the 
coach now on the job. It presents material useful in 
building a sound and interesting athletic program for 
young men—and leaves the field of sports for girls to 
others more interested in their development. 


@ GOLF MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


By BETTY HICKS, 1941 National Women’s Golf Champion; 
1944 All-American Open Champion; 1945-46, President, 
Women’s Professional Golfers’ Assn.; 1945-46, Golf Instruc- 
tor, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif., etc.; and ELLEN J. 
GRIFFIN, B.S., M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
~~ Woman’s College of the University of North 
arolina. 


390 Pages Illustrated PRICE, $3.50 


The growing popularity of golf in the physical educa- 
tion programs of many schools has emphasized the 
need for a complete text on group golf instruction. 
Believing that neither a golf professional nor a physi- 
cal educator could alone successfully undertake a com- 
prehensive presentation of mass instructional methods, 
the authors of GOLF MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 
have combined their knowledge of golf technique and 
their experience in group teaching in a single volume. 
They have called upon authorities to write specific 
sections of the book. The result is a good presenta- 
tion of a teachable method for school golf instructors 
and for the average self-instructor. 


The C.V. MOSBY Company 


SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS 


3207 Washington Blvd. 


St. Louis 3, Missouri 


720 Post Street 
San Francisco 9, Calif. 
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Available to all teachers (free), the Tampax manual on men- 
struation has been professionally prepared and is equally 
valuable for class work or private talks with students. It 
disposes of old superstitions about menstruation. Describes 
how it functions. Clearly shows its purpose. Gives modern 
viewpoint on monthly care. Anatomical drawings, doctors’ 
reports and bibliographies are included. This useful manual 
is entitled ‘How Times Have Changed.”’ Send for it. 


Your students no doubt are familiar with Tampax and 
interested in it. This product is well suited to “Good 
Grooming” sessions because of its outstanding daintiness. 
No pins, no pads, no belts, no odor with the Tampax 
method of sanitary protection! Tampax is also frequently 
recommended by athletic and swimming instructors to 
classes of girls in high schools and colleges. Special folders 
have been prepared for students. See coupon. 


Paint OR 


Guaranteed by. 


 fiuaranteed by * Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 
the American Medical Association 


AS anveatisto 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED JH-20-C 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked. [] Tampax manual 
teachers ‘How Times Have Changed.”’ Sample box 
| of Tampax containing Regular, Super, Junior absorbencies. 
: [] Booklet for students “Coming of Age” with order card 
additional free supply. 


Name 


School Address 


TEXAS, U. S. A. 


HE members of the Dallas, Texas, planning group for the 

coming annual conference of the American Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, desiring to show 
their appreciation of the fact that Dallas was selected as this 
year’s annual meeting site, wish to offer the following informa. 
tion concerning the State of Texas, U.S.A. 


No matter where or how you enter Texas—either by car 
boat, airplane, bus, rail, or even if you swim the river—yoy 
won't travel far before you find a Texan eager to boast of his 
state. 


No wonder Texans are proud of the “Lone Star State.” She 
has served under six flags, and at one time was an independent 
nation comprising about one-third of the total land area in the 
United States. Ever hear of the Alamo? Why that’s where a 
handful of Texans under Colonel William B. Travis, darn near 
licked the whole Mexican army. Aftér the Battle of the Alamo, 
there were a few more battles leading up to the “big fight” 
which took place near Houston on April 21, 1836. As the old- 
timers used to recall, “that shore wuz some fight.” General 
Sam Houston’s Army, consisting of 783 fighting Texans, ys, 
Santa Anna’s Mexican Army, consisting of 1,640 men—fina} 
score, 10 Texans kilt to 630 Mexicans. After this fight (which 
is called the San Jacinto Battle), Texas became an independent 
nation and did right well for herself until the United States 
paid her a few million bucks to join the Union. 

Texas has 32 colleges, which teach a few things other than 
facts bout Texas. (It is rumored that a few of ’em even teach 
United States history.) One of the first things the schools teach 
young Texans is never to ask a stranger where he’s from, 
“*cause if he’s from Texas he’ll tell you, and if he’s not, there's 
no need to embarrass him.” 

Texans are friendly and congenial, so naturally after they 
joined the Union they felt sorry for the Yankees and began to 
share their wealth with them. Texas has helped pull the United 
States through some tight spots, such as World War I and II, 
by training more officers and fighting men than any other state 
in the Union. In addition to man power, she furnished critical 
raw materials and adapted herself to war industries by furnish- 
ing adequate raw materials, ideal climate, and transportation. 

Any Texan knows his governor rules over more territory 
than any president, king, or premier in Europe, with the excep- 
tion of Russia. She has a total land area of 263,644 square 
miles, and 3,695 square miles of water, totaling 267,339 square 
miles. There is one county in Texas that has one person per 
2.27 square miles as compared to another that has 446.32 per- 
sons per square mile. From Anthony, Texas, to Texarkana, 
it is 824 miles, and from Boca Chica to Texline, 945. 

Texas is so big that the highway department had to install 
information bureaus at ports of entry to give visitors directions 
and information in order to help them find their way ’round the 
state. Lots of strangers are skeptical bout some of the attrac- 
tions they have heard Texas has, so these bureaus not only point 
out these attractions to the visitors but tell them where they are 
and the best routes to take to get there. 


Contribution to Medicine 
(Continued from page 69) 


Physical activities have a striking inhibitory effect 
upon urine excretion. How to use this discovery, is 
still a matter of conjecture. . 

Exercises have been used in promoting movement of 
renal stones. 

Convalescence—-Steinhaus® called attention to the 
fact that a physical educator has at his disposal a vit- 
tually complete “Materia Physica” or “exercise med- 


6A. H. Steinhaus. Fitness—A Definition and a Guide to its Attain- 
ment. Journal of Health and Physical Education, 16:4 (April, 1945). 
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icines” which can be used selectively to obtain desired 
physiological effects. It is true that physical activities 
have been used with great benefit during convalescence 
after various diseases,”*'? but the selection and the 
dosage of exercises have been based on a rather sub- 
jective empirical foundation. 

In order to obtain the desired effects, it is important 
to control the amount and the intensity of exercises. 
For this purpose physicians need a guide similar to 
Pharmacopocia Medica used for the prescription of 
drugs. They need a Pharmacopeia of Physical Activi- 
ties which will describe various activities and will in- 
dicate the amount of energy used in each of them.’° 
Such a pharmacopoeia will be an invaluable aid in the 
prescription of exercise. An attempt to put this idea 
into practice has been made by Weiss and Karpovich," 
who prepared an energy “cost list” for 42 calisthenic 
exercises. The cost was based on the amount of oxygen 
used in executing each exercise. 


Orthopedics and Surgery 


Corrective or Therapeutic Exercises—The use of 
corrective exercises in orthopedics and surgery is prob- 
ably the application of physical education to medicine 
which is best known to the general public.’**** On the 
other hand, no system of physical education is complete 
without a corrective element. 

By means of special exercises the movement of a 
joint may be improved, the strength of muscles in- 
creased, and the alignment of body segments modified. 
Types of exercises used are: 


1. Passive exercises performed by either an assistant 
or a machine. 

2. Free exercises, in which the only load is the weight 
of that part of the body being used (endoponderal 
exercises ). 

3. Exercises with graduated, added loads (extero- 
ponderal), in which resistance is supplied by weights, 
springs, elastic bands, etc. Whether resistance comes 
from the body weight itself or from outside resistance, 


the physiological effect is essentially the same—the 


efficient development of muscle strength. 


The advantage of the endoponderal method is that 
no apparatus is necessary. The disadvantage is the 
difficulty of providing measured resistance. Sometimes 
also the weight of the part moved is insufficient to offer 
adequate resistance to the muscles to be strengthened. 
For example, it is difficult (perhaps impossible) to 

™P. V. Karpovich, M. P. Starr, and R. A. Weiss. Physical Fitness 
for Convalescents. Jr. A.M.A., 126:873, 1944. 


5P. V. Karpovich, M. P. Starr, R. S. Kimbro, C. G. Stoll, and 
R. A. Weiss. Physical Reconditioning after Rheumatic Fever. 
Jr. A.M.A., 130:1198, 1946. 

°G. T. Stafford. Exercises During Convalescence. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1947. 

P. V. Karpovich. ‘Physiology with Special Emphasis on Exercise.” 
An address delivered before national convention AAHPER, Seattle, 
Wash., April 25, 1947. 

™R. A. Weiss and P. V. Karpovich. Energy Cost of Exercise for 
Convalescents. Arch. Physic. Med., 28:447, 1947. 

38 J. L. Rathbone. Corrective Physical Education. 4th ed. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1949. 

wes 0. F. Guthrie Smith. Rehabilitation, Re-Education, and Remedial 
Exercises. London: Bailliere Tindall and Cox, 1945. 
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BATHING CAPS 


HOWLAND 
Famous Molded Aviator 
Watertight Inner Edge 


WHITE RED BLUE 
194 
$6.60 Doz. 


HEAD SHAPED 
Molded Aviator 


Inside Watertight Design 
White Red Blue 
Yellow Green 


193 
$5.00 Doz. 


FLAT DIVER 
White Red Blue Green 
3 Dozen to Box 


200 
$1.44 Doz. 


COTTON POOL SUITS 


OCEAN’S STANDARD JERSEY KNIT 
Made of two ply fine combed yarn 
Fast vat colors Copen Royal Scarlet Green 


No. 147—Sizes 22 to 46 $19.00 Doz. 
No. 1497—with Front Skirt $27.00 Doz. 


RIBBED KNIT STURDY WEIGHT 
No. 20—Oxford Sizes 24 to 42 $12.00 Doz. 
Also in fast vat colors Copen Royal Scarlet 
No. 30—Sizes 24 to 42 $15.00 Doz. 
e 
Complete Choice of Caps 
and Other Swim Accessories 

Send for Catalog 

Samples submitted to institutions 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 Broadway New York 1, N. Y. 
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With the Stars... 


With the stars of sports, modern fea- 
tures of construction in the equip- 
ment they use are of the utmost im- 
portance. That’s why so many of 
them use and recommend Wilson. 

The famous Wilson Advisory Staff, 
whose members help design, test 
and use Wilson equipment is another 
reason why so many outstanding 
sports stars prefer Wilson. Golf 
champions Sam Snead, Cary Mid- 
dlecoff, Lloyd Mangrum, Gene Sara- 
zen, Patty Berg and Babe Didrikson 
—tennis champions Jack Kramer, 
Don Budge, Bobby Riggs and Alice 
Marble—diamond stars Ted Wil- 
liams and Bob Feller— gridiron head- 
liners Johnny Lujack, Charlie Trippi 
and Paul Christman are among the 
stars who make up this great staff of 
experts. Play the equipment of cham- 
pions—Wilson—and you can be sure 
you're playing equipment that can- 
not be surpassed. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., INC. 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 
and other principal cities 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


(Joint Conzention, AAHPER and Southern District, April 18-22, Dallas, Texas) 


rapidly develop the strength of finger muscles without 
external resistance. 


The advantage of exteroponderal exercises is the 
unlimited possibility for exercising any group of mus- 
cles, and the ease of grading the load. The disadvap- 
tage is the need of special equipment which may often 
be bulky and clumsy. 

The use of corrective exercises is especially popular 
in efforts for improving body posture and for reducing 
weakness of the feet. Corrective exercises, however, 
will improve only mild postural defects, and it is often 
hard to tell whether or not the results are due to the 
strengthening of the patient’s desire to have “good 
posture” while he is being helped to form “good pos- 
ture” habits. 


Pre-operative Exercises—It has been found that 
strengthening of certain muscle groups, around a joint 
which needs surgical intervention, may reduce the time 
needed for its proper use after the operation. An ex- 
ample would be strengthening the rectus femoris before 
an operation on the knee joint. 


Post-operative exercises—Early physical activity 
after surgical operations was first introduced to this 
country in 1899 by Emil Ries of Chicago. This prac- 
tice, however, was generally scorned. During the past 
decade, especially in connection with the last world war, 
early ambulation received a new impetus. Now modern 
surgeons encourage physical activities very soon after 
operations. The patient is instructed to perform se- 
lected exercises in bed and is made to rise and stand 
on the floor only a few hours after operation. Early 
ambulation is encouraged. 


The various benefits obtained from the early activa- 
tion are many: reduction of danger from lung atelec- 
tasis, pneumonia, and other pulmonary complications, 
reduction of venous thromboses, improvement in the 
gastrointestinal function, absence of muscular asthenia, 
and prevention of demineralization of bones and atro- 
phy of muscles. The patient’s psyche is improved and 
the time of convalescence is reduced.’* In addition to 
these benefits, Leithauser,1> has also pointed out the 
benefits derived by the surgeon himself. Since the 
introduction of early ambulation in his own practice he 
claims that he can now sleep peacefully at night. There 
are practically no emergency calls from the hospital 
demanding his presence there on account of post-opera- 
tive complications.*® 


Recently some of the claims regarding the advantages 
of early ambulation have been re-examined by Blodg- 
ett,17 who has been practicing it since 1942. He could 
not observe any reduction in either the incidence of 
atelectasis or thrombophlebitis in the legs. He is 
emphatic, however, about the general beneficial effects 


44 J. H. Powers. The Abuse of Rest as a Therapeutic Measure in 
Surgery. Jr. A.M.A., 125:1079, 1944. 

%D. J. Leithauser. Early Ambulation and Related Procedures im 
Surgical Management. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1946. 

1D, J. Leithauser. Early Ambulation and Related Procedures in 
Surgical Management. Address delivered before the Medical Academy, 
Springfield, Mass., April 8, 1947. 

317 J, B. Blodgett. Early Ambulation Following Surgical Procedures. 
Bull. New York Acad. Med., 25:176 (March), 1949. 
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upon the patient. Early ambulation improves his morale, 
shortens the period of disability, reduces the wound 
pain, and minimizes the nursing care. 


Obstetrics and Gynecology 


One of the evils of civilized life is enforced physical 
inactivity among pregnant women. As Eastman says, 
“abuse of rest imposed on pregnant women ... is an 
unjust and unnecessary penalty for motherhood.”** 
Furthermore, an exaggerated fear of physical activities 
during childbearing has developed among women them- 


selves. 

With the development of “painless” childbirth based 
on anesthetic technics, an abnormal slant on reproduc- 
tion has crept into medical practice. Instead of being 
a normal physiologic process, the birth of a child has 
attained the status of a surgical operation on a tumor 
which has to be removed by help from outside, after 
which enforced bed rest is necessary. 


Obstetricians recommend regular physical activities 
for pregnant women. A movement is also growing for 
the return to “natural childbirth,” in which the mother 
is not given drugs, but in which pain is reduced to a 
minimum by antepartum training. ***° Mothers are 
given special exercises and are also taught how to help 
in the delivery of the child by timely abdominal con- 
tractions and relaxations. As a by-product of this 
training the fear of labour is greatly reduced. 


It is gratifying to see that early ambulation is success- 
fully being practiced shortly after delivery. Besides 
the psychological benefits derived from this form of 
post-partum exercise, various other advantages are 
obtained, one of them being more efficient involution 
of the uterus. 


Neurology and Psychiatry 
Physical activity is a peculiarly important tool in 


neurology. After all, the aim of treatment in many © 


neurological involvements is the restoration of muscular 
action. In cases where restoration of direct control is 
impossible because of an irreparable paralysis of certain 
muscles, the control of movements niay be regained 
through re-education of unaffected muscles. 


The importance of physical activities for psychiatric 


patients has also been recognized. They may be given’ 


for educational or for recreational values or for both. 

Davis** analyzes the reasons for the use of recrea- 
tional activities. One of them is to “advance the 
therapeutic process from the levels of interest to effort, 
seeking motivational activities in which the patient plays 
because he wants to and because he enjoys the ex- 
perience.” 

Besides their therapeutic values, recreational activi- 
ties furnish an aid in the diagnosis of the patient’s 


%*N. J. Eastman. The Abuse of Rest in Obstetrics. Jr. A.M.A., 
125:1077, 1944. 


*G. Dick Read. Childbirth Without Fear. New York: Longmans 
Green and Company, 1946. 


*H. T. Heardman. A Way to Natural Childbirth. Edinburgh: 
E. and S. Livingstone, Ltd., 1948. 


"J. E. Davis. Rehabilitation—Its Principles and Practice. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1946. 
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Portable basket- 

ball floor, Madison 

Square Garden, 
New York. 


e 
MAINTENANCE LINE-UP 
Created especially for gym floors. Pro- 
STAR vides light, beautiful finish for fast- 


action games, physical education and 
GYM dancing. Successfully used in 15,000 


FINISH gyms. Non-slip. No glare. 
* The Hillyard all-purpose neutral 
SUPER cleaner that chemically dissolves dirt 


and grime. Safe to use on all types of 
SHINE-ALL floors. Requires no rinsing. Leaves a 

slip-resistant surface approved by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories. 


* 


Restore gym floors without sanding. 
NON-INFLAMMABLE The amazing fireproof chemical paint 


surface. 

* 
The perfect dressing for daily main- 
SUPER tenance of floors. Preserves and pro- 
tects all surfaces. Dusts, cleans, pol- 
HIL-TONE ishes in one operation. Leaves no oily, 
greasy film, won't darken the floor. 
te Maintains attractive non-slip surface. 


Daily sweeping with a Hillyard Auto- 
LOOR. matic Floor Brush, moistened. with 


Hil-Tone is easy, sanitary and fast. In 
BRUSH 


12, 18, 24, 36, and 48 inch sizes. _ 
Write or Contact 
Your nearest “Maintaineer.” 


==> 
St. Joseph 
Missouri 
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The Application 

of Measurement 

to Health 

and Physical Education 


By H. Harrison Clarke, Director of Graduate 
Study, Springfield College 


This text explains how best to devise and em- 
ploy a testing program to gain predetermined 
objectives. Constantly stressing the use of test 
results for better teaching and better service 
to student health, the author describes typical 
tests and provides criteria for evaluating them in 
each of the principal areas of measurement— 
Physical Fitness, Social Adjustment, and Cullti- 
vation of Skills. 

6” x 9” 


Published 1945 415 pages 


Physiological Hygiene 
REVISED EDITION 


By Cleveland P. Hickman, Head of Zoology 
Department, DePauw University 


A study of the human body and its functions, 
this book presents clearly the facts of anatomy 
and physiology and lays stress on the hygienic 
principles which assure healthful living. Among 
the features of the revision: a discussion of the 
latest advances in guarding health; emphasis 
on sex hygiene; illustrations, diagrams, tables 
and statistics. 


Published 1942 512 pages 6” x 9” 
Send for your copies today! 


Prentice-Hall, Ine. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 


personality. Activities which completely absorb the 
individual strip him of his protective mask and reyea| 
him as he is. 

In the past, so-called mental patients have been syb. 
jected to enforced inactivity and idleness. Instead of 
being helpful, this regimen has sometimes brought aboyt 
the opposite results. Menninger®* says that, “the death 
of some hypertensive patients has been hastened by 
physicians who removed from them the only available 
form of aggression to which they had access.” 

The effectiveness of physical activities for mental 
patients depends on the skill with which these activities 
are selected. They should be within the patient’s capac- 
ity and yet leave a margin for improvement. Em- 
phasis should be placed on social and psychological 
outcomes rather than on physical exertion. In games 
it is cooperation rather than competition that is essential, 


Relaxation 


All-round physical education consists of not only 
learning how to execute muscular movements, but also 
how to avoid unnecessary ones. Thus it has become 
inevitable for physical educators to insist on relaxing 
those muscles which would not be involved in various 
athletic performances. An excellent example of perfect 
coordination is a circus acrobat, who does his difficult 
muscular stunts with such apparent ease. The ease 
comes from a controlled economy of effort. 

It has also been observed that, when a person is 
excited and is unable to find a proper outlet for his 
emotions, he may develop a state not only of nervous 
tension but also of muscular tension. To some extent 
this process is reversible, or at least, appears to be 
reversible. 

It is interesting to note that while a state of excita- 
tion of the nervous system may bring about a state of 
residual muscular tension, vigorous, pleasurable physi- 
cal activities involving large muscular groups may bring 
about relief from this nervous tension. This is one of 
the reasons why physical recreational activities are used 
by psychiatrists and neurologists. 

Jacobson?* has shown that, by progressive relaxation 
of muscles, relief from nervous tension is obtained. 
Of course, one should remember that muscle tension, 
without participation of the nervous system, is either 
impossible or would be of little effect upon the nervous 
system. It is an integrative process, not well under- 
stood. Some think that therapeutic relaxation is based 
on a low level of hypnosis-suggestion, but Jacobson 
vigorously denies this relationship. He may be right, 
but it is difficult to eliminate the factor of either sugges- 
tion or auto-suggestion in relaxation procedures. 

Rathbone** has been successful in group relaxation 
techniques, which have added one more possible element 


22K. Menninger. The Abuse of Rest in Psychiatry. Jr. A.M.A., 
125:1087, 1944. 


23. Jacobson. Progressive Relaxation. Chicago: The University 
Press, 1938. 


*J. L. Rathbone. Relaxation. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1944. 
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With Universal Roll-A-Way stands capacity crowds are Designed for safety, suitability and space saving— 
seated comfortably and safely. Open, above stand re- Universal Fold-A-Way stands are the ultimate in fold- 
quires 12 feet of floor space. Rolled back it needs only ing type seating. Built to fit individual needs in a 
3’ 544” — leaving spacious areas for calesthenics, prac- number of sizes—compact and sturdy. The 8 row 
tice, etc. They are easy to open, easy to roll back— stand (above) covers 13’ 10” open and only 3’ 1” closed. 
and they’re fully covered when closed. Chair storage space is provided beneath stands. 
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Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Yea 
- 606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


NOW READY FOR YOU—The New 1950 Edition. 
You'll want to place your order right away, BECAUSE-- 


NEW editorial material—pages and pages of it, to help you 
every day in planning your 1950 camping. 


NEW handier size—fits on your library shelf, ready for instant 
reference every time yau need it. 


NEW buying guide—completely new this year. Listings are re- 
stricted to firms actively selling things camps need. 


Read partial contents below. See how helpful this book will be. Tells you how to select 
fresh, canned and dried foods in quantities. How to guard against polio in camp. How 
to protect your camp a ainst fire, with 50-point check-up chart. How to calculate 
quantity of paint needed for nearly any size building. How to find the best supplier for 
any and all camp supplies you need. How to put new life in your crafts program with 
graded activities. How to lay out playing fields for all popular camp sports. Has 
bibliography listing hundreds of top camp books published recently. And many, many 
more items you will find of daily value. 


your copies NOW. Use handy below. 


CAMPING Macazine, 705 Park Ave., 


ion Enter a subscription to CAMPING Plainfield, N. J. 

ent Macazing, too. Official publication Please send me ........... copies of the new 1950 
of American Camping Assn. Keeps CAMP DIRECTOR’S HANDBOOK & BUYING 

As you up to date on the best new GUIDE. Check enclosed at $1.00 per copy ($1.50 in 
practices in organized camping. Canada.) 
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TRANSLUCENT SNELLEN EYE CHART 
FOR SCHOOLS 


ACCURATE ° PORTABLE * WASHABLE 


Testing letters embedded between sheets of 
plastic for permanence. Illuminated by a 
daylight fluorescent bulb uniformly dis- 
tributed over the surface. Welded metal 


cabinet weighing only four pounds. 


This chart incorporates as many of the ac- 
cepted standards for a visual acuity chart 
as is possible. City and county schools are 


using this chart for routine examinations. 


Approved by local eye consultants and health boards for school 
systems in thirty-eight states. 


Complete with children’s E and 
alphabetical cards $22.50 


For additional information write 


THE GOOD-LITE CO. 


7638 Madison St. Forest Park, Ill. 


(Joint Convention, AAHPER and Southern District, April 18-22, Dallas, Texas) 


—mutual suggestion of the group. With the ever. 
increasing number of “nervous” people, wholesome 
means of escape from tension are acquiring greater 
and greater importance, and techniques for handling 
them in groups have practical value. 


Physical Fitness Tests 


Physical educators have always been interested jp 
testing the physical proficiency of people in their 
charge.” 26 27.28.2930 Testing is as indispensable for 
developing a champion athlete as it is for recording 
progress of any participant in physical activities. 

Since the degree of exertion of which one is capable 
depends on the functional state of various bodily organs 
and systems, physical educators and physiologists inter. 
ested in physical education have attempted to devise 
physical fitness tests. The purpose of these tests is to 
determine the state of the heart and circulation, or the 
respiration, or a combination of systems. Physicians, 
especially cardiologists, also have been seeking practical 
functional tests based on physical exertion. As a result 
of these efforts we have the following tests: Barringer, 
Crampton, Foster, Hambley, Harvard (Brouha) Kahn, 
Master-Oppenheimer, McCloy, McCurdy-Larson, Ro- 
ger, Schneider, and Tuttle. 

Besides these “organic” tests, physical educators and 
physicians, especially orthopedic surgeons, are inter- 
ested in strength tests for various muscle groups. These 
tests are of great help in determining the degree of 
muscular development, and of the loss and regaining 
of muscular strength. Among the tests designed for 
this purpose, may be mentioned those of Lovett and 
Martin,** and Clarke.** The field of testing represents 
an area in which active cooperation between physical 
education and medicine is imperative. Testing is just 
in its infancy and much more painstaking work is 
required. 

Conclusions 

Physical activities are indispensable for normal life. 
Physical educators and physicians are vitally interested 
in the development, maintenance, and restoration of 
man’s normal capability for physical, mental, and social 
activity. Herein lies the community of interests of 
both professions and the similarity of some methods 
used. During and since World War II, many physical 
educators have been called upon to aid in the rehabilita- 
tion of the armed forces personnel. Their efforts have 
been successful because of the fine cooperation on the 
part of the medical profession. , oo? 


23D. K. Brace. Measuring Motor Ability. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 1927. 

2% F. R. Rogers. Test and Measurement Programs in the Redirection 
of Physical Education. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1927. 

2 F. W. Cozens. The Measurement of General Athletic Ability is 
College Men. Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon, 1928. 

2H. H. Clarke. The Application of Measurement to Health and 
Physical Education. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. 

2T. K. Cureton. Physical Fitness Appraisal and Guidance. St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1947. 

C,H. McCloy. Tests and Measurements in Health and Physical 
Education. New York: F. S. Crofts and Co., 1948. 

%1R. W. Lovett and E. C. Martin. Certain Aspects of Infantile 
Paralysis with a Description of a Method of Muscle Testing. Jr. A.M.Ay 
66:732, 1916. 

32 Clark, op. cit. 
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Midwest District Convention 
(Continued from page 71) 


5:00-6:00 P.M. Visitation of the commercial, educational, and 
visual-aids exhibits. 


CONVENTION BANQUET 


6 :30-8 :30 P.M. 
Presiding: Lou Hollway, Ann Arbor Public Schgols, Presi- 
dent. 


Toastmaster: Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. 
Speaker: (To be announced.) 
10:00-1:00 a.m. Evening of fun. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 24 


7:30-8:45 a.m. Breakfast meetings as desired. 
10:30-11:45 a.m. State and district officers. 


GENERAL SESSION 
9:00-10:15 A.M. 
Presiding: Clifford Horton, Illinois State Normal University, 
Midwest Secretary-Treasurer. 
Speaker: Laurentine Collins, Department of School-Commu- 
nity Relations, Detroit, Michigan, “Basic Concepts for 
Physical Education Today.” 


SECTION MEETINGS 
10 :30-11:45 a.m. 
Camping Section 
Chairman: Margie Hanson, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. “ 
Chairman-Elect: Charlotte LaTourette, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 


(Please credit the JouRNAL when writing advertisers) 


Address: “Group Living and the Use of Sociometrics in 
Camping,” Mrs. Augusta Jameson, Ph.D., school psycholo- 
gist and guidance counselor, University of Chicago Labora- 
tory School, formerly personnel director, Camp Chickagami, 
Winter, Wisconsin. 

Business meeting. Election of officers. 


Health Section 

Chairman: P. C. Bechtel, Assistant Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education, State Department of Education, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Chairman-Elect: Robert Grueninger, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Some Trends in Health Education and Their Evaluation” 
(speaker to be announced). 

Business meeting. Election of officers. 


Teacher-Education Section 

Chairman: Emma L. Wilder, State Teachers College, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Chairman-Elect: Lewis Hess, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

10 :30-10:45 a.m. Business session. 

10:45-11:00 a.m. “Implications of Today’s Trends for Teach- 
er Education,” William K. Streit, Director of Physical 
Education, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

11 :00-11 :30 a.m. 

Group discussions: “Today’s Trends for Gymnasium and 
Classroom,” Candace Roell, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Michigan; “Today’s Trends in Supervi- 
sion: Cooperative Plafning,” Beulah Drom, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; “Today’s Trends in Administra- 
tion: Teacher-Pupil-Parent Relationships,” Carl Amund- 
son, Washington Park High School, Racine, Wisconsin. 

11:30-11:45 a.m. -Summarization, group leaders and Mr. 
William Streit. 
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HOTEL SHERMAN, CHICAGO 


MIDWEST PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASS’N 


MARCH 22-25, 1950. 


Make your reservations now—do not wait. 
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DEMONSTRATION AND DISCUSSION GROUPS 
SPONSORED BY ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION 


10 :30-11 :45 a.m. 
Elementary Section 


Co-Chairmen: Ruth E. Lins, Rockford Public Schools; Clif-. 


ford E. Horton, Illinois State Normal University. 
Discussion leader: Barbara Hawkins, Chicago Public Schools. 

10 :30-10:50 a.m. Progressive stunts and tumbling, Mrs. Karin 
Lundkvist, Evanston Public Schools. 

10:50-11:10 a.m. Modern dance for upper-grade girls, Mrs. 
Helen Paxman, Wilmette. 

1f:10-11:30 a.m. Indian dances for boys, William Bricker, 
Maude Haase, Winnetka. 


Secondary Section 
Chairman: Jane Axtell, Oak Park. 

“10 :30-11:00 a.m. Social and recreational games, Barbara Byrne, 
Betty King, Peter Frantzen, James McFadzean, New Trier 
Township High School. 

11:00-11:30 a.m. Folk and square dancing, Truman Chiles, 
Barrington Consolidated High School. 


College Section 


Co-Chairmen: Dr. Helen Barton, University of Illinois, Navy 
Pier; J. Jones, University of Illinois, Navy Pier. 
10 :30-11:00 a.m. Fencing, Harold M. Louis, Morton Junior 
College, Cicero. 
11:00-11:30 a.m. Modern dance for men and women, Alma 
Hawkins, George Williams College, Chicago. 


CONVENTION AND STATE LUNCHEON 
12 :15-2:00 p.m. 

Presiding: Jane Axtell, President of Illinois Association for 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation, and Safety. 

Toastmaster: Dr. Arthur Steinhaus, Past President of II- 
linois Association. 

Speaker: Dr. W. W. Bauer, Director of Bureau of Health 
Education, American Medical Association. 


2:30-3:00 p.m. Visitation of the commercial, educational, and 
visual-aids exhibits. 


* SECTION MEETINGS 
3:00-4:45 p.m. 
Women’s Athletics Section 
Chairman: Mary B. Bell, Monticello Illinois High School. 
Basketball Demonstration and rules discussion. 
Business meeting. Election of officers. 


Men’s Athletics Section 

Chairman: John V. Magnabosco, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. 

Chairman-Elect: Mitchel Gary, Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. _ 

Panel Discussion: “The Relationship of Big Gate Receipts 
to the Whole Athletic Program.” 

Discussion Leader: Homer Allen, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education, Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana. 

Business meeting. Election of officers. 


Elementary Section 

Chairman: Grace Fielder, Assistant Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Chairman-Elect: Ruth Lins, Supervisor of ee Educa- 
tion, Rockford, Illinois. 

Speakers: “Why Wait to Educate?” Dr. Pattric Ruth 
O’Keefe, Director of Health and Physical Education, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri; “Opportunities For Guidance of Chil- 
dren In Physical Education,” Dr. Dorothy LaSalle, Health 
and Physical Education, Wayne University, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

Business meeting. Election of officers. 


5:00-6:30 p.m. New Legislative Council. 


GENERAL SESSION 
8:00-9:45 P.M. 
Presiding: Anne Finlayson, Physical Education, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, President-Elect. 
Speaker: Grover Patterson, Editor-in-Chief, Toledo Blade, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


10:00-1:00 a.m. Convention dance. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 25 
9:00-10:00°a.m. Breakfast, Executive Committee meeting, 


12:00 m. Convention closes. @e% 


Central District Convention 
(Continued from page 67) 


Chairman: Clarence Nelson, Hamline University, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
Discussion: State problems and progress. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


9 :00-10:15 a.m. 
Dance 


Chairman: Mrs. Margaret Mains. 

Summarizer: Miss Lucille Ilgaudes, East High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Speaker: Dr. Dudley Ashton, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, “Our Folk Dance—Ethnologically Speaking.” - 

Speaker: Dr. Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, “Suggestions for Modern Dance Teachers.” 


Teacher Education 


Chairman: Miss Marie E. Case, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. 

Summarizer: Miss Myrtle Hunt, 
Bemidji, Minnesota. 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Catherine Snell, Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Discussion Problem: “Implications of the Jackson Mills Re- 
port for Central District States”; reports are to be given 
by various state representatives. 


Health 


Chairman: Dr. Helen M. Starr, coordinator of health, Min- 
neapolis Public Schools. 

Presiding: Miss Elsie Annis, State Teachers College, Be- 
midji, Minnesota. 

Summarizer: Mr. Tom Smith, Moorhead State Teachers Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Speaker: Mr. Perry Sandell, Minnesota State Department of 
Education, St. Paul, Minnesota, “Plans for In-Service Edu- 
cation for School Personnel in Health Education.” 

Speaker: Dr. Ruth Grout, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, “Plans for Pre-Service Education for School Per- 
sonnel in Health Education.” 

Speaker: Mr. Edward J. Dvorak, Minnesota Department of 
Health, “Making the School Health Program Work.” 


State Teachers College, 


Recreation 
Chairman: Thomas Bukvich, County Schools, Duluth, Minne- 
sota. 
Speaker: Mr. Gerald B. Fitzgerald, University of Minne- 


sota, Minneapolis, “Legislation, Types of Administrative 
Boards and Types of Operating Programs in Recreation.” 
Speaker: Mr. Paul F. Schmidt, Rochester Public Schools, 
Rochester, Minnesota, “What Makes a Successful Recre- 
ation Program from a Schoolman’s Point of View?” 
Speaker: Mr. Bree Cuppeletti, Director of Recreation, Vir- 
ginia, Minnesota, “What Makes a Successful Program of 
Recreation from a City Commission Point of View?” 
Speaker: Mr. Don L. Neer, Superintendent of Recreation, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, “What Makes a Successful Program 
of Recreation with a Cooperative Plan of Action Having 
the Schools, Community Agencies, etc., Participating?” 
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SECTION MEETINGS 
1030-11 :45 A.M. 
Women’s Physical Education and Athletics 

Chairman: Miss a Pulley, Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa. 

Summarizer : — Grace O. Rhonemus, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Speaker and Discussion Leader: Miss Helen Lowey, James- 
town College, Jamestown, North Dakota, “Badminton 
Teaching Techniques.” 

Demonstration: Miss Valborg Skartvedt, Robbinsdale High 
School, Robbinsdale, Minnesota, “Badminton Techniques.” 

Speaker and Discussion Leader: Miss Beatrice Wartchou, 
Agricultural College, Fargo, North Dakota, “Archery 
Teaching Techniques.” 

Demonstration: Mrs. Aurella Fetzer, Jordon Junior High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, “Archery Techniques.” 


Men’s Physical Education and Athletics 


Chairman: Mr. Clarence A. Nelson, Hamline University, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Summarizer: Mr. John C. Wells, Minneapolis Public Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Discussion Leader: Mr. Perry Sandell, Minnesota State De- 
partment of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Discussion Panel: Mr. H. R. Peterson, Minnesota State 
High School League, a sports editor, a high school coach, 
and a city physical education director. 

Discussion Problem: “Problems in Athletics as Related to 
Physical Education” 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


Therapeutics 


Chairman: Dr. Frank Sills, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Summarizer: Mr. Peter Everett, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Speaker: Melvin A. Krohn, West Junior High School, Duluth, 
Minnesota, ‘““A Demonstration of Techniques Used in the 
Kate Barnes Class For Crippled Children.” 

Speaker: Dr. A. F. Brainard, St. Cloud Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, “Sociological and Psychological As- 
pects of Teaching the Physically Handicapped.” 


12:00-1:30 p.m. Reunion luncheons, committee lunches, etc. 


Groups wishing special luncheons should appoint chairmen 
and contact the Central District chairman and convention 
manager immediately. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


1:45-3:00 p.m. 


Camping 

Chairman: Mr. R. D. Watkins, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

Summarizer: Miss Maxine Williams, University “of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Speaker: Mr. Thomas Pfaender, New Ulm Public Schools, 
New Ulm, Minnesota, “What Type of Training Is Needed 
for Camp Counselors ?” 

Speaker: Mr. George Hawks, Rosedale High School, Kansas 
City, Kansas, “Day Camping.” 

Speaker: Mrs. Sue Tinker, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, “In-Service Training of Counselors.” 

Speaker: Mr. Eugene Garbee, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa, “Vitalizing Arts and Crafts in Camping.” 

Speaker: Miss Eugenia M. Ziemer, Minneapolis Public 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota, “School Camping in Min- 
neapolis Public Schools.” 

Speaker: Miss Leota Abbott, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, “Evaluation of College 
Courses in Camping.” 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


Public Schools 
Program: (To be announced.) 
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TAKES A 


MSARTHUR TOWEL 
TO STAND THIS 
KIND OF RUBBING! 


2 
— —- 


%& Yes, long-lasting McArthur School Towels are the 
true economy towels. The color stripe down the side 
gives added strength in the center . . . woven with 
the best long staple, triple twisted, two-ply yarns 

. full 20” x 40” shrunk size. Find out about the 
McArthur School Towel Plan... Write Geo. McArthur 
& Sons, Inc., Baraboo, Wis. 


Quality Does Pay! 


GYM SUITS 


No. 962—GYM-TEEN Pleated one piece 
suit, action back, concealed zipper, pat- 
. ented detachable inner-brief, removable 

for washing, does not bind—SANITARY. 


No. 793—GYM-STER One plece sult, 
button front, elastic knee, patented 
swing back, unbeatable value. 


SEND 
FOR 
SAMPLES 
OR 
CATALOG 


PAT. PENDING 


Not Pictured 
No. 684—GYM-OTTE One piece ser- 
viceable suit with patented inner bloomer 
sewed cleverly into the bottom hem. 
Price $2.75 ea 


Buarton. SPORTWEAR co. 


9 WEST 36th ST., NEW YORK 18, N.Y 


* PAT. 2.441.274 
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(Joint Convention, AAHPER and Southern District, April 18-22, Dallas, Texas) 


IT IS RIDICULOUS! AND UNNECESSARY 


@ to graduate any student from high school or college with 
correctable or improperly compensated mechanical physical 
deficiencies. 

Each boy or girl with poor posture, restricted range of joint 
movements, faulty motor habits, weak or unbalanced muscle 
strength 

——-» is handicapped in the efficient use of his body and 
——-> is a potential liability in the unpredictable future. 
@ @ Ruth Aust—physical therapist, Honolulu, T. H.—wit- 
nessed many breakdowns due to these deficiencies among 
civilian and service personnel during the war. She, with two 
physical educators, developed a practical set of twelve exercises 
in order to safeguard young people. 

@ @ @ The chart Do You Have Body Control? by Ruth Aust 
has for five years been widely used by universities, high schools, 
nurses training schools, clinics and YWCAs. The exercises are 
body mechanics performance standards for the normal person. 
As such the common abuses of faulty alignment, limited or one- 
sided activity and occupational habits are counter balanced. 
@ @ @ @ Safeguard your students’ physical efficiency by 
———> instruction toward the mastery of these exercises and 
——> providing them with charts for ready reference in 
the future. 


@ @ @ @ @ Order Do You Have Body Control? 


from Helen J. Campbell, Montecito School for Girls 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Prices—1 chart 50¢..... 20 charts $6.00..... 100 charts $20.00 


Sample iilustration—Sept., 1949, Journal Am. Asso. for Health, Phys. Ed. 
and Recr. p. 480. 
Review—May, 1948, Journal of American Medical Association. 


Have a Coke 


Research 
Program: (To be announced.) 


3:15-6:00 p.m. Skyline or North Shore drive. Transportation 
to be provided. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
8:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Mr. Merle Henre, Kansas City Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 
Address: Rabbi William B. Silverman, Emanuel Temple, 
Duluth, Minnesota, “Robots Don’t Pray.” 
9:30 p.m. Square dancing. 
9:30 p.m. Second Legislative Council Meeting. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 31 


SECTION MEETINGS 
9 :00-10:15 a.m. 


Teacher Education 

Chairman: Miss Marie E. Case, State Teachers College, St, 
Cloud, Minnesota. 

Summarizer: Miss Myrtle Hunt, State Teachers College, 
Bemidji, Minnesota. 

Speaker: Dr. John Headley, President, St. Cloud Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, “Teacher Training in the 
Future.” 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


Research 
Program: (To be announced.) 


Men’s Physical Education and Athletics 
Chairman: Mr. Clarence Nelson, Hamline University, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 
Demonstration: Basketball, swimming and gymnastics ; oppor- 
tunity will be provided for discussion. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
10 :30-11:45 a.m. 


Women’s Physical Education and Athletics 

Chairman: Miss Dorothy Pulley, Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa. 

Summarizer: Mrs. Grace O. Rhonemus, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Discussion: “1949-50 Experimentation in Women’s Basket- 
ball,” panel to be composed of Iowa State University 
faculty. 

WNORC business meeting. 

Chairman: Miss Ruth Hoover, — of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 


Public Schools 
Program: (To be announced.) 


Health 


Chairman: Dr. Helen M. Starr, Coordinator of Health, Min- 
neapolis Public Schools. 

Presiding: Dr. Elizabeth Graybeal, University of Minnesota, 
Duluth Branch. 

Summarizer: Mrs. Grace O. Rhonemus, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Speaker: Mrs. Edith Sperzel, Whittier School, Minneapolis, 
“The Role of the Principal in the Department of a Health ° 
Education Program in the School, Elementary Level.” 

Speaker: Mr. Paul Samuelson, Edison High School, Minne- 
apolis, “The Role of the Principal in a Total Program of 
Health Education in the School, Secondary Level.” 

Speaker: Miss Carol Robin, Franklin Junior High School, 
Minneapolis, “A Plan for Health Instruction in a Junior 
High School.” 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


12:15-1:45 p.m. State luncheon. 
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Presiding: Mr. Clarence Nelson, Hamline University, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. Recognition and response of state groups. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
2:00-3:15 P.M. 


Dance 

Chairman: Mrs. Margaret Mains, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

Summarizer: Miss Lucille Ilgaudes, East High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Speaker: Nancy McNight Hauser, St. Paul, Minnesota, “The 
Teaching of Dance.” 

Speaker: Muriel Leigh, Summit School, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
“Experience in Rhythms for Children, Kindergarten 
Through Grade Three.” 

Speaker: Madaline Bechel, Minneapolis, Minnesota, “Coed 
Folk Dancing at the Ninth-Grade Level.” 

Business meeting and election of, officers. 


Therapeutics 

Chairman: Dr. Frank Sills, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. 

Summarizer: Miss Joie Stapleton, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

Speaker: Dr. Margaret Fox, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
“Body Mechanics: More Than Mere Posture Training.” 

Discussion: Problems in therapeutics. 

Discussion Leader and Panel: Dr. Frank Sills, Mr. Melvin 
Krohn, Dr. A. F. Brainard, and Dr. Margaret Fox. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


Recreation 
Chairman: Mr. Thomas Bukvick, County Schools, Duluth, 
Minnesota. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 
Films on recreation. 


3:30-4:45 p.m. Demonstration, Duluth Public Schools. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
5:00 p.m. 

Panel Discussion: “Physical Education in Other Nations” 

Presiding: Mabel Shirley, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Min- 
nesota. 

Panel Members: Mary Ella Critz, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, exchange teacher in England—1948-1949; Jessie Mc- 
Kellar, Moorhead State Teachers College, Moorhead, Min- 
nesota, observer at 1949 Lingiad at Stockholm; Mr. Zdenek 
Marek, University of North Dakota, student from Czecho- 
slovakia; Gladys Scott, University of Iowa, delegate to the 
International Congress on Physical Education ‘in Copen- 
hagen, 1949, 


CONVENTION BANQUET 
7:00 p.m. 
Toastmistress: Mary McKee, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia. 
Speaker: Alden W. Thompson, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan, “Paul Bunyan Was a Piker.” 
9:30 p.m. Convention ball. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 1 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
9:00-10:00 a.m. 
Presiding: Mr. Leonard Marti, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
Address: Arthur H. Steinhaus, George Williams College, 
— “Our Place In the Sun—What Shadow Do We 
ast ?” 
10:00 a.m. Executive Committee meeting. 
10 :15-11:30 a.m. 
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Another 
NISSEN 


First in 


TRAMPOLINING 


FOLDS-STORES EASILY 


ISSEN created America’s First Stand- 

ard Trampoline 10 years ago. Nissen 

has pioneered Trampoline structure and 

design ever since. Now, Nissen presents 

an even better Trampoline* — Model 
549-T, the latest of them all. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


Trampoline Exclusively—Exclusively Trampoline 


200 A Ave., N.W. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Ready and 
Roomy for 
Action 


SHORE 


Designed for freedom of form! Easy-to-wash 
lustrous Sanforized broadcloth in colorfast 
varsity shades. Sizes for all—short or tall. 
Specially priced at $2 and $3 for 

student budgets. Sold from coast to coast. 


. : ip thi for free style folder. 
Longer shirt tails | this coupon 
wm Extra-full cut | Mail to Susquehanna Waist Co., Upland, Pa. 


Convertible collar | Name 


@ Unconditionally J School 
washable 


As advertised in | Address 


LIFE I city State 
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You'll have more room for action in 
National’s new superbly styled gym 
suits. 


An appearance of refinement and 
beauty in National styles stamps them 
as the aristocrat of gym suits. Each 
suit is built to withstand long and 
rough wear. 


Write for our new attractive offer in 
Circular No. 51. 


NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
360-70N.MARQUETTEST., FOND DULAC, WIS. 


NATIONA 
GYM SUITS 


JONES, MORGAN, AND STEVENS 


Methods and Materials 


in Elementary 
Physical Education 


Complete, workable, and effective program of physi- 
cal education for the elementary grades by experts 
who devised and have used successfully the well- 
known Cleveland Course of Study. Considers physi- 
cal, mental, and social growth as well as personality 
development. Based on the abilities, interests, and 
broad educational needs of five to eleven year olds, 
it gives: 


7. Useful suggestions for the develop- 
ment of basic muscular coordination and 
game skills. 


2. Explicit directions and clear diagrams 
of stunts, tumbling, and rhythmic activities. 


a Complete explanation of how to or- 
ganize and plan: the program, and the 
equipment needed. 


World Book Company 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 5, NEW YORK 
2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 


Student Section 

Chairman: Barbara Rotvig, University of Minnesota, Duluth 
Branch. 

Advisor: Elizabeth Graybeal, University of Minnesota, Dy. 
luth Branch. 

Consultants: Clarence Nelson, Hamline University; Dr. Doro. . 
thy Humiston, Denver University; Perry Sandell, Minne. 
sota State Department of Education. 

Panel Discussion: “Problems of the Advanced Major and the 
Beginning Teacher of Physical Education” 

Speaker: Arnold Bakke, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, “How Can We Educate the Superintendent, Other 
Faculty Members, and the Public to the Importance of 
Physical Education?” 

Speaker: Lorraine Stevenson, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, “What Should the Young Teacher Do When Her 
Methods of Teaching Are Frowned Upon by the Super- 
visor and Other Methods of Teaching Are Dictated ?” 

Speaker: Margaret Supple, State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minnesota, “Should High School Girls Participate in In- 
terscholastic Athletics or Should Their Activities he 
Limited to Intramurals ?” 


Speaker: Sally Voss, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
“Should a College Graduate Teach for a Few Years or 
Go Right on to the Master’s Degree?” 


Speaker: Mr. Perry Sandell, Supervisor, Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation, and Safety, State Department of 
Education, Minnesota, “The Supply and Demand Combina- 
tions of Majors and Minors in Physical Education.” # @ ¢ 


Eastern District Convention 
(Continued from page 75) 
Topic: “Physical Education in the Community of 5,000 to 
20,000” 
Speaker: James Carter, Quincy Public Schools, Quincy, Mass. 


Topic: “Physical Education in the Community of 20,000 to 
100,000” 
Women’s Athletics 


:30 P.M. 


Chairman: Grace Felker, State Department of Education, 
Concord, N. H. 
Demonstrations in golf and softball. 


Health Education—Adults’ Section 


3:30 P.M. 


Chairman: Marion I. Cook, Department of Hygiene and 
Physical Education, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Secretary and Summarizer: June Bricker, Metropolitan Life 

Insurance Company, New York City. 

Speaker: Elizabeth S. Avery, Health Education Consultant, 
AAHPER, Washington, D. C. 

Topic: “Adult Health Education Needs” 

Discussants: “The Challenge to the School,” Lewis S. Harris, 
Director of Health and Physical Education, Public Schools, 
Belmont, Mass.; “The Challenge to the Community,” Char- 
lotte Leach, Health Education Consultant, National Tuber- 
culosis Association, New York City. 

Election of officers. 


Research Section 


3:30 P.M. 


Chairman: Raymond A. Weiss, New York University, New 
York City. 

Topics: “Further Development of Cable Tension Strength 
Tests,” H. Harrison Clarke; “A Comparison of Starting 
Times for Three Different Back Field Stances in Foot- 
ball,” Franklin H. Robinson; “Further Research Regard- 
ing the Effects of Smoking,” Peter V. Karpovich; “Time 
Patterns in Motor Learning,” Arthur G. Miller. 
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Legislative Council 
5:00 p.m. First Session. 

Reports, election of officers, old business, new business. 
6:30 p.m. Dinner, platform guests, First General Session. 
7:45 p.m. Community singing, Charles Weckwerth, Springfield 

College, Springfield, Mass. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
8:00 P.M. 

Presiding: Thomas C. Ferguson, President, Eastern District. 

Greetings: The Honorable Joseph Altman, Mayor of Atlantic 
City; Dr. John Bossart, Commissioner of Education, State 
Department of Education, Trenton, N. J.; G. Edward Mc- 
Comsey, Superintendent of Schools, Atlantic City. 

Introduction of platform guests, awards presentation, intro- 
duction of guest speaker, Dorothy Ainsworth. 

Address: Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, Montclair Teachers College, 
Montclair, N. J., “Self-Direction—Order or Chaos?” 

Dancing: Under the auspices of the Convention Dance Com- 
mittee. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22 


8:00 a.m. Registration. 
Men’s Athletics 
9:00 A.M. 
Chairman: George Van Bibber, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn. 
Topic: Coaching clinic and demonstrations in football, basket- 
ball, and baseball. 
Speakers: Don S. White, basketball coach, Rutgers Univer- 


sity, New Brunswick, N. J.; Elbert Caraway, baseball © 


coach, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa.; Al Kawal, foot- 
ball coach, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa.; panel 
discussion, White, Caraway, and Kawal. 


College Health Instruction 


9:00 A.M. 
Chairman: Dr. Morey Fields, New York University, New 
York City. 


Secretary and Summarizer: Arthur F. Davis, professor of 
physical education, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

Demonstration and Discussion: Problem Solving in Health 
Instruction. 

Election of officers. 


Women’s Athletics 
9:00 a.m. 

Chairman: Grace E. Felker, Department of Education, Con- 
cord, N. H. 

Topic: “Our Mid-Century Look” 

Speaker: Gertrude Swift Rogers, Westfield High School, 
Westfield, N. J. 

Topic: “Let’s Look at Basketball” 

Discussion Leader: (To be selected.) 

Topic: “Let’s Look at Touch Football” 

Discussion Leader: (To be selected.) 

Topic: “Let’s Look at Community Relations” 

Discussion Leader: (To be selected.) 


Industrial Recreation 
9:00 a.m. 

Chairman: George M. Gloss, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 

Panel Moderator and First Speaker: George T. Sargisson, 
Executive Director, Recreation Promotion and Service, Inc., 
Wilmington, Dela., “Industrial Recreation, 1950 Style.” 

Panel participants: A. H. Spinner, Supervisor of Employee 
Services, Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., “The Recre- 
ation Program at Armstrong Cork”; E. P. Harris, Activi- 
ties Director, American Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, 
N. J., “Our Program at American Cyanamid Company” ; 
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Every Sport! 


AVAILABLE 
THRU LEADING 
ATHLETIC 
GOODS 
DISTRIBUTORS 


THE FINEST 4N THE FIELO 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY + ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


THE INDISPENSABLE NOSE CLIP! 


The most unusual pretection for cwimmers 
ever devised! Light—sanitary—effective—it 
teaches correst swimming form as well as pro- 
tecting you frem water entering the nese 

COMMENDED 


PARENTS 
MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 2, 1950, a 15 months’ course will begin 
for men and women college graduates who can present 
twenty-six hours of college credits in the biological, 
physical and social sciences. Selected applicants having 90 
hours of college credit who can meet the above science 
requirement, may be accepted. Physics and chemistry 
credits are required of all applicants. 


For further information, address Director, Division of 
Physical Therapy, Duke University School of Medicine, 
Durham, North Carolina. 
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W. C. F. Ziegenfus, Director of Recreation, Sun Oil Com- 
pany, Marcus Hook Refinery, Marcus Hook, Pa., “The 
Recreation Program at Sun Oil Company”; Lewis R. 
Barrett, Consultant in Recreation and Outdoor Education, 
AAHPER, Washington, D. C., “The AAHPER and In- 
dustrial Recreation.” 

Summarizer and Speaker: Charles F. Weckwerth, Director of 
Recreation and Camping, Springfield College, Springfield, 

Mass., “Training for Industrial Recreation.” 


10:30 a.m. Visit exhibits. 
Visual Aids 
11:00 a.m. Demonstrations. 
Men’s Athletics 
11:00 a.m. Demonstration. 


Program to be announced. 


Women’s National Officials Rating Committee 
11:00 a.m. 
Chairman: Jean M. Homewood, Bouvé-Boston School of 
Physical Education, Boston, Mass. 
Program to be announced. 


Working Conference Luncheon 
12:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Thomas C. Ferguson. 

Reports: Summarizers of the six working groups, John Shaw 
Marie Schuler, John Richards, Sr., Nelson Walke, Her- 
bert Steiner, Howard Richardson. 

“Next Steps Toward 1951,” Lloyd Jones, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania, Chairman, Working 
Conference. 


Recreation—General Meeting 
1:45 p.m. Recreational activities, James H. Grooms, Superin- 
tendent of Recreation and Parks, Auburn, Maine. 

Presiding: Howard G. Richardson, Vice President for Rec- 
reation, Eastern District Association, State Department of 
Education, Augusta, Maine. 

Topic: “A Community Program of Recreation—Its Challenge 
to Leadership” 

Speaker: Lewis R. Barrett, Consultant in Recreation and 
Outdoor Education, AAHPER. 

Discussion Leaders: James Stevens, Superintendent of Rec- 
reation, Greenwich, Conn., Theresa S. Brungardt, Director 
of Recreation, Montpelier, Vt. 

2:30-2:50 p.m. Motion picture, “Recreation Unlimited,” loaned 
through courtesy of the Recreation Commission, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

2:50-3:20 p.m. Group dynamics discussion. 


Topic: “Teen-Agers and the Community Recreation Pro- 
gram” 

Moderator: Milton’ A. Gabrielsen, Associate Professor of 
Education, New York University. 

Group Leaders: Milo F. Christiansen, Superintendent of Rec- 
reation, Washington, D. C., Mary R. Gillette. YWCA, 
Boston, Mass.; George Sargisson, Recreation Promotion 
and Service, Inc., Wilmington, Dela.; James H. Grooms, 
Superintendent of Recreation and Parks, Auburn, Maine; 
Harry Thompson, Superintendent of Recreation, Great 
Neck, New York. 

3:20-3:30 p.m. Summary. 

Program Summarizer: Arthur C. Miller, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Committee reports. 


3:30 p.m. Demonstration, public schools of Atlantic City. 
Lesislative Council 
5:00 Second Session. 
6:30 p.m. College reunion dinners. 
6:30 p.m. Executive Committee, WNORC. 
CONVENTION ALL-FUN NIGHT 
8:00 p.m. “Gander On The Boardwalk.” 
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(Joint Convention, AAHPER and Southern District, April 18-22, Dallas, Texas) 


9:00 p.m. Square dance party, Boardwalk Plaza, Atlantic City 
Recreation Department. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 23 
8:00 a.m. Registration. 


Physical Education—General Meeting 


8:45 a.M. Recreational activities, Charles Weckwerth, Spring. 
field College, Springfield, Mass. 


Presiding: A. A. Esslinger, Vice President for Physicaj 
Education, Eastern District Association, Springfield Col. 
lege, Springfield, Mass. 

Topic: “As Others See Us” 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Elmon L. Vernier, Director, Health 
and Physical Education, Baltimore Public Schools, Balt). 
more, Md. 

Summariser: E. Patricia Hagman, Assistant Professor of 
Health and Physical Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

Panel Members: William H. Lemmel, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Baltimore Public Schools, Baltimore, 
Md.; Jeanette Saurborn, Bronxville Public Schools, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.; Ruth Evans, Springfield Public Schools, 
Springfield, Mass.; Ellis Champlin, The State Education 
Department, Albany, N. Y.; W. Hibberd Smith, Principal, 
“Indiana Avenue High School, Atlantic City, N. J.; Carl 
K. Griffing, Principal, Northside Elementary School, Corn- 
ing, N. Y.; Harold Rock, Senior High School, Reading, 
Pa. 

Sectional meetings. 


10:30 a.m. Visit exhibits. 


Basic Body Mechanics 
11:00 a.m. 
Chairman: Mrs. Juanita D. Riedinger, Mt. Vernon Public 
Schools, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Topic: “Practical Methods of Teaching Body Mechanics” 
Speakers: Florence P. and Henry O. Kendall, Children’s 
Hospital School, Baltimore, Md. 


College Recreation 
11:00 a.m. 

Chairman: Charles 
Springfield, Mass. 

Demonstration of Archery-Golf: William M. Grimshaw, 
Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

“Archery-Golf Provides Recreation,” Dr. Leonard B. Job; 
colored films; discussion. 

Business meeting. 

Demonstration: Archery vs. golf to be held at the Atlantic 
City Country Club; archery, Leonard B. Job, William 
Grimshaw; golfers, Max Matterson, pro at Atlantic City 
Country Club, John Cressey, pro at Linwood Country Club. 


F. Weckwerth, Springfield College, 


City Directors 
11:00 a.m. 
Chairman: Philip Claxton, Needham High School, Needham, 
Mass. 
Program to be announced. 


Safety Education 
11:00 a.m. 

Chairman: J. D. Mandel, New York University, New York 
City. 

Secretary and Summarizer: FE. Patricia Hagman, Assistant 
Professor of Health and Physical Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 

Accident Proneness Clinic: Demonstrations from fields of 
driver education, school safety, sports, and industry; audi- 
ence participation. 

Election of officers. 

12:30 p.m. Luncheons. 


Health—General Meeting 
1:45 p.m. 
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Recreational activities, James H. Grooms, Superintendent of 
Recreation and Parks, Auburn, Maine. 

Chairman: H. F. Kilander, Specialist for Health Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., Vice Presi- 
dent, Health Education Division. 

Topic: “Psychological and Health Aspects of Atomic War- 
fare” 

Speaker: Colonel James P. Cooney, M. C., USA, Chief, 
Radiological Branch, Division of Military Application, 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Summarizer: John H. Shaw, Associate Professor of Physical 
Education, Syracuse University, Vice President-Elect, 
Health Education, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Discussion. 


Research Council 
3:30 P.M. 
Chairman: Dr. Joseph Bressler, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 
Program to be announced. 


Camping Section 
3:30 P.M. 

Chairman: James A. Wylie, Boston University, Boston, 
Mass. 

Topic: “Meeting Education and Growth Needs Through 
Camping Education” . 

Panel Participants: G. Lawrence Rarick, Child Growth and 
Development, Boston University, Boston, Mass.; John A. 
Ledlie, Family and Youth Camping, YMCA; Lloyd B. 
Sharpe, National Camps, Life Camps, Inc.; Elise Nelson, 
camp leadership training programs, Sargent College, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Jean Young, winter camping, Sargent College, 
Boston, Mass.; Wes H. Klusmann, Director, Camping and 
Special Events, Boy Scouts of America; Carol G. Hulbert, 
private camping, Past President, American Camping As- 
sociation. 


School Health Service 
3:30 P.M. 
Chairman: Mary McCall, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
Program to be announced. 


Intramural Athletics 
3:30 P.M. 

Chairman: Joseph Gargan, Department of Education, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Topic: “Intramural Leadership, Programs, Methods, and Fa- 
cilities” 

Discussion Leader: Lloyd Appleton, U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y. 

Summarizer: Clayton Shay, Assistant Director of Graduate 
Study, Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

Panel Members: Stuart Parks, Director of Intramurals, Trin- 
ity College, Hartford, Conn.; Leslie Irwin, Professor of 


Education, Boston University, Boston, Mass.; Howard 
MacMullen, Director of Placement, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass.; Ethel Kloberg, Director of Girls’ Physi- 
cal Education, Baldwin, Long Island; William Capella, 
Director of Physical Education, Hammonton High School, 
Hammonton, N. J. 


5:00 p.m. Student tea. 


ALL-CONVENTION BANQUET 
7:00 p.m. 

Presiding: Thomas C. Ferguson, President, Eastern District 
Association. 

Grace: Led by Miss Elsie Mecaskie, Atlantic City Schools. 

“A Prayer—The Lord’s Prayer,’ William Meredith, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Toastmistress: Mazie Scanlan, Supervisor of Health and 
Physcal Education, Elementary Schools, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Greetings: Sol M. Weill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dance Concert: Sponsored by the Philadelphia Dance Coun- 
cil, Beaver College, Cheyney State Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Temple University, Tyler School 
of Art. 


10:30 p.m. Social dancing. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 24 


Voluntary Agencies 
8:45 A.M. 
Recreational activities, Charles F. Weckwerth, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass. 
Chairman: Charles F. Weckwerth. 
Program to be announced. 


Professional Preparation 
9:00 a.m. 

Chairman: Harry A. Scott, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Presiding: John H. Shaw, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 

9 :00-9 :20 a.m. 

Address: “The Next Steps in Undergraduate Professional 
Preparation,” Raymond A. Snyder, Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 

9:20-9:40 a.m. 

Address: “Report of the Work Conference on Graduate Pro- 
fessional Preparation,” Arthur A. Esslinger, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass. 

9 :40-10:25 a.m. Panel discussion. 

Members of Panel: John H. Shaw, Syracuse University, pre- 
siding ; Raymond A. Snyder, Washington University; Ruth 
Elliott, Wellesley College; Arthur A. Esslinger, Springfield 
College; George Ayars, Delaware State Department of 
Education; Leonore K. Alway, Cortland State Teachers 
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LEATHER SANDALS with ELASTIC BAND 


Used by Physical Education Departments, and Dance Schools everywhere. 
Made by Hollywood (as illustrated). Wear them at School, at Home, at Play. For 
Dance—for Gym—for Acrobatics—for Tennis and other games—for Bedroom or 
Lounge—for Hiking—for Beachwear—for Weekends and Travel. Dramatically 
smart, but inexpensive. Your choice of colors are Black, Beige (Tan), Blue, Red, 
Green, Gray. Exercise in them strengthens and beautifies your feet. Send 
75¢ per pair, plus postage. No handling charges. All sandals are guaranteed. 
Made of Soft, Flexible, Sturdy Elk-like Leather. 
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College; Harry E. Lake, Union Township High School, 
Union, N. J.; J. B. Nash, New York University. 
10 :25-10:30 a.m. Summary. 
Summarizer: Leonore K. Alway, Cortland State Teachers 
College. 
FINAL GENERAL SESSION 
11:00 a.m. 
Presiding: Minnie L. Lynn, President-Elect, Eastern District 
Association, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Presentation of new officers. Introduction of platform guests. 
Introduction of guest speaker, W. L. Hughes, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. 


Address: Dr. Milton Gladfelter, Provost, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, “Unity and Diversity in Education.” 


12:30 p.m. Luncheon, old and new executive committee, East- 
ern District Association. ¢e¢ 


Editorials 


(Continued from page 76) 


learnings” and physical education and other “frills of 
the curriculum” are pushed to the side and become 
unimportant. She is limited by a classroom which is 
often small and sometimes filled with unmovable furni- 
ture. She may have had the kind of training and ex- 
perience which makes movement and noise (natural 
with children) automatically “bad.” Oftentimes she 
has had training which minimizes the importance of 
physical education, either because of laws limiting the 
time which a prospective teacher may spend in this area, 
or because of a philosophy which labels it unimportant. 

Both have advantages. The classroom teacher 

1. Knows her children, their needs and interests. 

2. Has the opportunity to plan time schedules in 
terms of needs of group. 

3. Can tie physical education activities into other 
phases of the curriculum. 

4. Can see activity as a part of the child’s whole day. 

5. Is the new adult to whom a little child has ad- 
justed. 

6. Knows when her group is ready for the more 
highly organized kind of group living required for 
games, etc. 

The specialist 

1. Has the training, equipment, and space for satisfy- 
ing activity needs of children. 

2. Has the training and point of view which will, 
within the limits of her situation, assure a child of ade- 
quate time for physical education activities. 

3. Has the background and training in activity, which 
could supplement and widen the scope of other phases 
of the curriculum. 

4. Has the scientific training to understand scope, 
effect, and results of activity. 

5. Has the medium of activity—the medium for 
making contacts with children—for helping* children 
make contacts with one another, with grown-ups. 

6. Does not have the space (and other) limitations 
of the classroom; therefore is able to provide experi- 
ences in group living which give needed techniques and 
often hasten readiness. 


If it is not a matter of either classroom teacher op 
the specialist, it then becomes a matter of both—of 
classroom teacher and specialist. Both have contriby. 
tions to make ; both have shortcomings. In reality, both 
are only one part of the even larger picture of all the 
events and people concerned in the total education of 
a given child. It must be a cooperative venture to ob- 
tain the best results in terms of children. 

The classroom teacher and specialist together can 
provide: 

1. Better total curriculum for children. 

2. Better interpretation of physical education and 
its role in the total educational picture. 

3. More economical use of resources, such as train- 
ing, time, and space. 

4. Recognition of the physical education teacher as 
a person interested in and contributing to the total edu- 
cation of a child. Such recognition can bring about 
adequate pupil load for the physical education teacher, 
two hundred and fifty children per teacher, and, ade- 
quate space, one indoor and outdoor teaching station 
per teacher.—Jeannette Saurborn, Bronxville Public 
Schools, Bronxville, New York. 


Costuming the Folk Dance 
(Continued from page 73) 


The round, pillbox cap for boys in the costumes of Hol- 
land, with the addition of a bit of braid, may become a 
cap for a Czech costume. In many of the European 
countries felt hats are worn, similar in shape, but dif- 
fering in the types or ornamentation. Variations in 
the ribbons, flowers, or feathers may be made easily. 

The skirted coat for men is not infrequent in folk 
costume. Such a coat may become a peplum jacket such 
as is used in some national costumes by folding the skirt 
under and tacking it to form a peplum. A suggestion 
for making such a skirted coat is offered here. In many 
physical education departments the one-piece tunic tennis 
dresses are used as the costume for activities. This type 
of one-piece suit, with the addition of sleeves and an 
opening down the front becomes an almost exact replica 
of the Swedish boy’s coat. The cadet blue often used in 
such suits provides the correct color as well. The ad- 
dition of colored braid or trimming transforms the suit 
into an authentic coat. - 

Embroideries, which are an important. part of the 
peasant costume in many countries, may be simulated 
very easily in a number of ways. Perhaps the most 
commonly used method is the applique of bright-colored 
designs from printed materials. The design may be cut 
(bright-colored cretonnes or other drapery materials 
lend themselves especially well, since they are heavy and 
easy to work with) and may be sewed on aprons, bodices, 
and skirts to give a realistic effect of heavily embroid- 
ered designs. Likewise, embroidered borders may be 
simulated by sewing bright-colored bands or printed 
materials at the hem or border.. These simulated em- 
broideries attached to the basic costume may change its 
character entirely. The same may be done for the em- 
broidered trousers for the boy’s costume. 
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NOTHER means of simulating embroidered designs 
A is by the use of colored yarns. These designs may A MIC AD 
be made on thin materials and the foundation piece DY 
tacked to the costume; or it may be done directly on T HE D ANCE oe ¥3 

he material of a blouse, for instance. Embroidered de- 10 : a 
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in many of the collections of national costume materials. 
In some school situations it is possible that classes in 
fine arts or in arts and crafts may be enlisted in making 
such designs. Individuals students may find such work 
quite fascinating in making their own costumes and 


many who participate in such programs in recreation 
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groups may develop such an activity as a hobby. 
Colored bands may be added to the sleeves and skirts 
of a basic costume to reproduce some of the Brittany 


costumes. 


Another way of reproducing embroidery is in the use 
of cut-out designs. In many of the European national 
costumes, eyelet embroideries play an important part. 
This may be reproduced very effectively and easily by 
the use of pinking shears for the scalloped edge and ef ' ‘ - 
by “snip-cutting” eyelet designs. If a heavy, closely — 
woven aie is used there is practically no ravelling, The FRED. GRETSCH M FG. 
especially when the material is stiffly starched, and such Musical Inst th ee ee 
simulated eyelet embroidery may be used almost in- Avenue 
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definitely. For the stiffly starched sleeves of the Czech 
woman’s costume, the sleeves of the Hungarian man’s 
costume, and full gathered sleeves of the Black Forest 


Doorway GYM BAR 


Fun for the children 
Exercise for the Grown-ups 


costume, this method is most effective. 
Another device for making stiffly starched collars, 


such as those used in some sections of Brittany, is a col- No nails . . . Supports over 250 Ibs. 


lar made of a white paper doily. These, although not Chromium plated over steel. 
durable enough for repeated use, are surprisingly sturdy Fits in Doorway 

and are simple enough to make to justify their occasional Put up quickly in any doorway measuring 
replacement. It is important that a heavy quality of pa- 22" to 36°. Install at any height desired. 
per be used and one which has a rather large solid sec- AVAILABLE AT LEADING SPORTS 


AND DEPARTMENT STORES 
For particulars write 


OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. © Chicago 30 


tion. They are pleated and the pleats may be secured 
with Scotch tape. This makes a fairly durable band 
for attaching to the neckline. These doilies may be 


Price $6.95 


used for making lace caps as well. 

Various types of scrim and other lace curtain mater- 
ials make effective lace caps, when starched stiffly. Sec- 
tions of lace curtain materials with designs or borders 
may be used quite nicely for the lace aprons used so 


SQUARE NECK LEOTARD | 


frequently in the French provincial costumes. ? Made of “Durene” Multiple 


Wooden shoes such as are used in the Low Countries x -~ ee 
may be made easily with papier mache molded over a i Bla ck, Copen, Maroon “ee 


pair of wooden shoes or a clay mold. If made fairly 
thick, these may be used many times for dancing since 
they are much more durable than they appear to be and 
may be repaired quite easily. They have the advantage 
of being lighter and more comfortable to wear than the 


den ones yet they make quite authentic sounds Chatila eCo. 


for Klompen dances. 


Royal, Gold, Pink and Red 
_ Price $3.95 


Send for Our Free Catalog! 
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The Records YOU have been requesting 
for children’s rhythmic activities 


RHYTHMIC PLAY 
by 
Sally Tobin Dietrich 
“LET’S PLAY”—two records for movement 
and 


“LET’S PRETEND’”—two records for 
dramatization 


An Album of Four 10 inch unbreakable records 
(8 sides) 27 compositions written FOR children, 
used WITH children, enjoyed BY children 


e 
Price $10.00 including postage 


Send orders to Sally Tobin Dietrich 
134 Sherman Ave., Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


Purchase orders from schools accepted 
Individuals please enclose $10.00 with order 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 
Springfield, Mass. 
announces the appointment of 
TED SHAWN 
as a member of its Summer School Faculty. 
Graduate credit for study and work at 


JACOB’S PILLOW 
“The University of the Dance” 
(near Lee, Mass.) 
will be granted by Springfield College 
during the 1950 Summer Session. 


All students seeking credit for graduate study 
from their study in the dance at Jacob’s Pillow 
must apply directly to 


Director, Graduate Study 
Springfield College 
Springfield 9, Mass. 


(Joint Convention, AAHPER and Southern District, April 18-22, Dallas, Texas) 


Boots may be reproduced quite easily by making boot. 
legs of oilcloth or a leather upholstery material. Th 
are worn as spats with a strap under the instep. The 
latter suggestion for material is preferable, since oilcloth 
disintegrates rather easily, especially when stored in g 
warm place. A strip of stiffening or a short stay wil] 
serve to keep the bootleg from crumpling too much, 

A reversible apron may be made by sewing a portion 
of solid color material to an apron made of figured ma. 
terial. When worn on one side it may be used for the 
apron for the Marken costume which traditionally has 
the upper part of figured material and the lower part 
of plain material. When used with the other side oy 
it becomes an apron for a costume which requires an 
apron of figured material such as is used in some of the 
French costumes and for a number of others. An apron 
of solid color may have appliqued “embroidery” or bands 
of trimming on one side and may be used on either side, 
as the occasion demands. Such reversible aprons are 
economical to use for the costume wardrobe and also 
are advantageous in that they require less storage space 
than the single aprons. 

In many of the French provinces, the man’s costume 
calls for a smock. These may be made in such a way that 
one side of the front may or may not overlap and so can 
be used as well for a Russian blouse. By folding under 
the side front it may be used as a smock, and by opening 
it and fastening it at the side front with the braid trim- 
ming exposed and the addition of a belt it makes a Rus- 
sian blouse. 

The full trousers used for the man’s costume in Hol- 
land are gathered at the bottom and worn at ankle length. 
If bloused at the knee, they may be used for the full 
trousers of the Brittany man’s costume. These same 
trousers, when tucked in at the boot tops may also be 
used for the Russian man’s costume. 

Basic costume sleeves are eyelet embroidery, plain 
sleeves, and full sleeves; German yokes, Marken yokes, 
Brittany vests, and kerchiefs; reversible aprons, solid 
with figured top and solid color with appliqued designs, 
striped aprons and lace aprons; Marken lace caps; 


Swedish caps; Swedish bodices. The boys’ costumes in- 


clude trousers and full trousers, skirted coats, sleeveless 
jackets, and vests; pillbox caps, and felt hats. General 
accessories include boot tops, wooden shoes, wool pom- 
poms, garters with wool balls, ribbons, bodice lacings, 
hat trimmings, flowers, feathers, and “embroidered” 


bands. 


The following list presents suggestions for the use of basic 
costume wardrobe items for national costumes: 


Holland: Girl, basic costume with plain sleeves, Marken 
yoke, apron with figured top, Marken cap, wooden shoes ; boy, 
full trousers worn full length, jacket (tucked into trousers), 
pillbox cap, wooden shoes. 

Germany: Black Forest: girl, basic costume with “embroid- 
ered” sleeves bloused at elbow (diagram 2d), Black Forest yoke, 
hat with wool pompoms; boy, knee-length plain trousers, coat 
with peplum, pillbox cap or felt hat. 

Brittany: girl, basic costume with plain sleeves, Brittany vest, 
lace or “embroidered” apron, lace collar, wooden shoes, Marken 
cap with wings tucked back and loops and ribbon added; boy, 
full trousers bloused at knee, smock or jacket, wooden shoes. 


Sweden: girl, basic costume with short blouse, striped apron, 
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Swedish bodice, kerchief, Swedish cap; boy, knee-length plain 
trousers, skirted coat or vest, garters, felt hat with flowers. 


Czechoslovakia: girl, basic costume with “embroidered” sleeves 
(Diagram 2e), kerchief, “embroidered” apron, wool pompoms ; 
boy, knee-length plain trousers (braid may be added), jacket 
(tucked in) or vest, pillbox cap with braid. 


Russia: girl, basic costume with applique designs and braid, 
Russian sleeves, kerchief, boots; boy, full trousers tucked into 
boots, blouse or smock with braid, pillbox cap. 


Bavaria: girl, basic costume with kerchief tucked into bodice 
figured apron, hat with flowers, lacing for bodice or coins added ; 
boy, plain trousers turned up as shorts, suspenders, hat with 
feather or brush. ¢e¢ 


Accreditation 
(Continued from page 66) 


Teacher Education is interested in the whole picture of 
education and not certain phases, such as physical edu- 
cation, except as they influence the total program. 

Professional schools both in and out of a college or 
university are accredited by a separate group of asso- 
ciations or organizations. Some of the associations do 
not accredit the school; but admission to membership 
itself, for which definite requirements are set up, con- 
stitutes approval by the association. Examples of such 
professional accreditation either by program offerings 
of the institution or by means of membership can be 
found by an examination of the work of the American 
Bar Association, American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education, Inc., American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, and any one of the seventeen dif- 
ferent branches of engineering. Such professional or- 
ganizations or societies are primarily interested in those 
aspects of a school or college that engage in the prepa- 
ration of personnel entering the specific profession. 

From the point of view of this profession, the prob- 
lem of accrediting institutions will neither be solved 
by the actions of the regional agencies nor the remaining 
national association. There is little question but thai 
the existing agencies would be willing and able to lend 
the profession a great deal of assistance ; but in all fair- 
ness to present agencies we cannot expect them to “po- 
lice” all the special fields of education. Physical educa- 
tion must assume the responsibility of accrediting in- 
stitutions in its professional area. In defending the 
action of the medical profession to accredit medical 
schools, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur made this statement 
after pointing out the failure of medical schools alone 
te raise standards: 

The weaker schools always oppose any raising of standards; 
and the stronger schools, even though themselves not directly 
affected, too often lend their influences to protect institutions 
and practices which they ought fearlessly to condemn. “Sena- 
torial courtesy” and “group solidarity” prevail over sound and 


unbiased judgment as to the interest of the public and the 
profession. 

From a purely practical standpoint, no other body than the 
American Medical Association has the means with which to 
carry out an effective appraisal of medical schools . . . More 
important is the fact that only the American Medical Association 
can approach the problem uninfluenced by political pressure or 
local self-interest. Would anyone have more confidence in the 
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grading of medical schools conducted by themselves? Or, what 
chance would there be of freedom from political intervention if 
the approval of schools rested with the state boards? (10) 

Our profession has two basic problems in which a 
choice is necessary. One problem is the establishment 
of machinery to carry out the accreditation procedures, 
and the second is the selection of the means by which 
an institution is accredited. These two problems are 
inter-related in such a fashion that it may be difficult 
to keep them as separate entities throughout the re- 
maining portion of this discussion. 

It must not be overlooked that educational institu- 
tions have certain rights and privileges. Institutions of 
collegiate rank have been chartered by the individual 
states to grant degrees. By the authority invested in the 
institution they may establish within their charter rights 
any course of instruction they desire leading to the de- 
gree or degrees they have the authority to confer. The 
application of accreditation should not infringe upon 
the rights of an institution any more than laws should 
infringe upon the inalienable rights of a citizen, or than 
federal laws should infringe upon the rights of the 
state. 

Every institution has been founded for a particular 
purpose or a group of purposes. Accrediting agencies 
must recognize that these purposes are the distinguish- 
ing marks of the institution and that the institution must 
function within the framework of the reasons for its 
establishment. Accrediting methods should protect an 
institution in its uniqueness and encourage it to be the 
very best school of its type. 


| omen a large expenditure of time and money in 
research ‘in accrediting methods, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, through 
its Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, 
has established criteria of institutional excellence. Its 
statement reads as follows: 


Recognition will be given to the fact that the purposes of 
higher education are varied and that a particular institution may 
devote itself to a limited group of objectives and ignore others 
except that no institution will be accredited that does not offer 
minimal facilities for general education, or require the com. 
pletion of an adequate program of general education at the 
collegiate level for admission. 

Every institution that applies for accreditment will offer q 
definition of its purposes that will include the following items: 

1. A statement of its objectives, if any, in general education, 

2. A statement of the occupational objectives, if any, for 
which it offers training. 

3. A statement of its objectives in individual development 
of students, including health and physical competence. 

This statement of purposes must be accompanied by a state. 
ment of the institution’s clientele showing the geographical 
area, the governmental unit or religious groups from which it 
draws students from which financial support is derived. 

The facilities and activities of an institution will be judged 
in terms of purposes it seeks to serve. (9). 


Careful consideration of the previously mentioned 
factors, namely, that the history of all accrediting 
movements is based upon standards which have never 
been accepted by the profession; second, that there is 
practically no agreement among the teacher education 
programs as to course requirements; and finally, that 
the trend of accrediting procedures applied by both 
professional and regional agencies is toward discarding 
standards and the adoption of an evaluative procedure, 
points to substantial evidence for the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
to take immediate measures to initiate an accrediting 
procedure. 

The accompanying chart, a schematic plan, indicates 
a suggested organization for putting a plan of accredita- 
tion into operation. First the four organizations, the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation ; the Society of State Directors ; the Col- 
lege Physical Education Association ; and the National 
Association of Physical Education for College Women, 
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all would have elected or appointed representatives to 
serve on a national accrediting commission. Serving 
also on the national commission would be elected or ap- 
pointed representatives from each of the district asso- 
ciations of the AAHPER. 

Each district would have a district accrediting com- 
mission consisting of the district representative to the 
national commission as chairman and the membership 
consisting of the chairmen of state accrediting com- 
mittees elected by the individual state associations. 

To the state committee, the individual college would 
submit an exhibit containing proof of the institution’s 
ability to do the job that the institution purports to 
accomplish. This exhibit would be checked by the state 
committee and presented to the district commission. 
The district commission would accept or reject the 
exhibit on a regional basis and recommend to the na- 
tional commission which in turn would accept or re- 
ject the exhibit in terms of the institution’s ability to 
serve a national clientele. 

The exhibits in turn could be evaluated in terms of 
the ability of the institution to accomplish the pur- 
poses, aims, and objectives they themselves have estab- 
lished. Such evaluation could be in terms of purpose, 
faculty, curriculum, instruction, library, student per- 
sonnel service, administration, physical plant, and mis- 
cellaneous items with such subdivisions as necessary. 

The physical education profession must clean its own 
house; they cannot expect others to do their work and 
still maintain the status of a profession. sili is 
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The Reading Section 


Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the AAHPER unless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


New Books - - - 


Community Sports and Athletics. National Recreation Associa- 
tion. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 101 Fifth 
Avenue, 1949. 500 pages, $4.00. 


This book represents the combined experience of a large num- 
ber of men and women responsible for sports programs in lo- 
calities. It deals in a comprehensive way with the problems 
involved in starting and conducting a sports program organized 
on a community basis and designed to serve the interests of all 
people. This book is not merely a revision of the three earlier 
editions of Recreative Athletics. It is a fresh gathering and 
actual recording of experience, so that what is best may be 
shared by all. 


Manual for Athletics. Edward F. Voltmer and Carl D. Volt- 
mer. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 3207 Washing- 
ton Boulevard, 1949. 215 pages, $3.00. 


This book aims to present material useful in building a sound 
and interesting athletic program for young men. It is written 
for the use of the athlete, the prospective coach in training, and 
the coach now on the job. Those coaches who must coach 
sports with which they are not familiar or which they have not 
coached recently will find this book an aid. It is designed to 
advance the cause of sports which build endurance, skill, and 
morale. 


Mobilization of the Human Body. Harvey E. Billig, Jr., and 
Evelyn Loewendahl. Stanford, California: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. 65 pages, $2.00. 

This book seeks to offer tangible evidence of mobilization 
principles and exercises which have been proved in the crucible 
of experience. It is a boon for the medical profession, thera- 
pists, and physical education teachers in particular. It calls 
attention for the first time to loosening of contracted fibrous 
tissue through progressive stretching. Seven instructive dia- 
grams and eighteen photographs illustrate the techniques devised 
to accomplish this and relieve pain and discomfort. Of signifi- 
cance to the physical education profession are the precepts which 
clarify the need for body education throughout the growing 
stage. 


Intramural and Recreational Sports for Men and Women. 
Norma M. Leavitt and Hartley D. Price. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 101 Fifth Avenue, 1949. 323 pages, 
$3.00. 

The authors describe the place, function, and the administra- 
tion of intramural and recreational activities in the college 
physical education program, and propose solutions for prob- 
lems involved in the conduct of the program. The book was 
prepared as a text for students.in physical education and recrea- 
tion, a guide for student leaders not preparing to teach physical 
education, a source-book for a person conducting a high school 
intramural program, and a reference for intramural faculty and 
activity advisors concerned with initiating an intramural pro- 
gram or improving the current program. 


80 Play Ideas; Play-Alone Fun; Rainy-Day Games; 60 Swell 
Playmate Games. Caroline Horowitz. New York: Hart 
Publishing Company, 101 West 55th Street, 1949. Each 96 
pages, $.50 each. 

These books are the answer to a great need for low-priced 


material for children in the “how-to-do-it” and “play-activity” | 


field. 80 Play Ideas is for the non-reading group, ages 4 to 7; 
Play-Alone Fun, for boys and girls between the ages of 6 and 9; 
Rainy-Day Games, for boys and girls between the ages of 9 and 
14, and 60 Swell Playmate Games, for children between the 
ages of 7 and 13. 


A Treasury of Hero Stories. Joanna Strong and Tom B. 
Leonard. New York: Hart Publishing Company, 101 West 
55th Street, 1949. 191 pages, $2.00. 


This book will yield rich, wonderful memories to any child, 
He will meet such wonderful characters as Daniel Boone, Booker 
T. Washington, Sergeant York, Florence Nightingale, and other 
great men and women of inspiring stature. Each of the stories 
is accompanied by a full-page illustration. These pictures, which 
portray the central action of the tale, have been drawn in order 
to convey to the child a clear, true idea of the customs and 
background of the time. The settings are authentic and the 
visage and general appearance of the hero or heroine have been 
ascertained by reference to reliable sources. There are 37 ex- 
citing stories altogether. 


Play-Time Package. Betty Jollison and Ronald Payson. New 
York: The Hart Publishing Company, 101 West 55th Street, 
1949. 192 pages, $1.00. 


This book offers countless hours of quiet play for little folk 
who do not know how to read yet or have just learned to read. 
There is an array of clever play ideas which will be the delight 
of every progressive educator. The many picture activities, 
coloring pages, cut-outs, poems and stories, which jam the pages 
of this book, engage and hold the child’s delighted attention. 


Big Bag of Tricks for Boys and Girls. Joseph P. Todd. New 
York: The Hart Publishing Company, 101 West 55th Street, 
1949. 192 pages, $1.00. 


This book contains only simple tricks—the kind boys and 
girls can do without practice. All the tricks utilize common 
materials usually found in every home: pencils, coins, checkers, 
tableware, paper, matchsticks, glasses, etc. Each trick is ex- 
plained in very simple language, accompanied by easily followed 
diagrams. Nothing in this book requires a manual dexterity or 
coordination beyond the child’s age level. 


Massage and Remedial Exercises. Noell M. Tidy. 8th edition. 
Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Company, 1949. 487 pages, 
$5.25. 


This book was originally written as a textbook for senior 
students, for those recently qualified, or for junior teachers in 
training. It makes no claim to originality as the object of the 
author is to give an account of various modern methods of treat- 
ment and to indicate, as far as possible, where further informa- 
tion about them may be obtained. The principal alterations in 
this edition are in the sections on asthma, bronchitis, bronchiec- 
tasis, lobectomy, pneumonectomy, and thoracoplasty. Other 
sections to be revised are anterior poliomyelitis, sciatica, pre- 
natal exercises, and the psycho-therapeutic measures used to 
combat oedema in fractures. 


Applied Anatomy and Kinesiology. Wilbur P. Bowen. 6th 
edition. Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, Washington Square, 
1949. 390 pages, $4.75. 

This sixth edition has been revised by Henry A. Stone. This 
is a concise, interestingly presented study of the principal 
types of muscle exercises, with intelligent explanations on how 
they are performed, how the body reacts, their relation to 
problems of bodily movement, and the prevention and relief 
of certain defects and deformities. Complex movements are 
analyzed into their simplest elements, and the part played by 
each bone, joint, or muscle involved in each movement is ex- 
plained clearly. The pertinent advances made in the past few 
years in physiology and other related sciences are all reflected 
in this edition. This textbook is usually recognized as a stand- 
ard authority on its subject. It is also proving useful as a 
reliable reference work for physical educators, physical exam- 
iners, and physical therapists. 
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